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“LIFE IS NOT GIVEN US FOR THE MERE SAKE OF LIVIN. | 
BUT ALWAYS WITH AN ULTERIOR AIM.” jn; 


If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONQUR, WEALTH, or the HIGHEST SOCIAL POSITION OF THIS WORi 
at your Command, you must be measured by the HEART, which should be HUMBLE, HONEST & KIND, for this 
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As time rolls his ceaseless 
‘THE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY GREAT MAN a en te 
IS HIS HUMILITY.'—Auskin. 


sorrows leit behinds so we build up th. +. ngs 
: that we are. 

‘It is very characteristic of the late Prince 
Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who 


7 What Makes a Happy Christi:as? 
powerfully impressed and influenced otlers by sheer 


force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing WEALTH AND THE THINGS WE LOVE, 

up the conditions of the annual prize to be given AND THOSE WHO LOVE Us, 
by Her Majesty at Wellington College, to deter- What Migher le cas an Wels, Gan canguest re 
mine that it should be awarded Net to the human pain? 
Cleverest Boy, nor the most Bookish 
Boy, nor to the most Precise, Dili- 
gent, and Prudent Boy, but to the 
Nobiest Boy, to the Boy who should 
show the most promise of becoming 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. DON'T CO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ IT OUCHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY 
BEDROOM, IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. IT PREVENTS DIARRHEA, AND REMOVES IT IN THE EARLY STACES. 
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MARVELLOUS. Tt is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION.—Ezamine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have a WORTALESS Imitation. 
PREPARED ONLY BY J. CG. ENO LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Guaranteed an ABSOLUTELY PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. made from the Finest Beans 
obtainable, and the Choicest of the World’s Markets. 


IN DAILY USE AT THE IMPERIAL ARD ROYAL COURTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, RUSSIA, DENMARK, GREECE, &c. 
SO YEARS HIGHEST REPUTATION 
SO YEARS UNRIVALLED 
SO YEARS USED EVERYWHERE and 
‘STILL. THE BEST COCOA.” 
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THE BROWNIE 
CAMERA. 


Price Ss. only. With Spool of Film for 6 exposures, 
5s. 74. Complete, post free, Ss. 114. 
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“Yes, sir. J’m Captain Kettle, ani Jd Gave you 
remember J'm a long way off being DEAD yet. 

“ By James! you get Pearson's and see.” 

(The famous Captain — Sfertge zocemmence tm Pearson's Magazine 
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TATCGHO OFFIOES, 
Bia Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


rR 
“WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
MY PRETTY MAID?” 
“TO FEED THE CALF, KIND 
SIRS,” SHE SAID. 
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Il. 

“MAY WE GO WITH YOU, MY 
PRETTY MAID ?” 

“OH, YES, IF YOU PLEASE, KIND 
SIRS,” SHE SAID. 
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“SHALL WE ASSIST YOU, MY 
PRETTY MAI>?” 

“ OH, THANK YOU KINDLY, SIRS,” 
SHE SAID. 
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IV. 
“ BUT WE CA‘'T TARRY HERE, 
MY PRETTY MAID!” 
“NOBODY ASKED YOU, SIRS,” 
SHE SAID. 


Copyright, 1901, by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., in the United States of America, 
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Ir is well known that the law ot supply and demand will not 
always work without a middleman. China may have its tea, 
and England may have its tea-lovers ; but unless some person 
undertakes to bring the commodity to the consumer, there 
might just as well be no tea or no tea-lovers. ‘ In the same 
way there are to-day thousands of people willing to see ghosts, 
and, probably, thousands of ghosts willing to be seen; but, 
somehow or other, it is but rarely—speaking comparatively— 
that a satisfactory interview takes place. ' 

Reflections like these, added to the consciousness of an 
empty pocket, induced me to open up an agency for the 
regular introduction of ghosts to psychic amateurs, or, in other 
words, a Registry Office for Ghosts. Of course it was not 
without many perils that I reached the assured position I now 
enjoy; but gradually the genuine nature of the article I 
supplied made itself apparent. Both spirits and men expressed 
themselves fully satisfied with my Agency; and I have now in 
my possession a large number of human and ghostly testi- 
monials to this effect. In fact, I may say that, during the last 
few years, very rarely has anyone applied for a ghost without 
receiving one of a thoroughly genuine kind. I may almost 
add that nowadays no ghosts are genuine unless they bear my 
trade mark. 

This short introduction is necessary for the due under- 
standing of the narrative that follows. It was the evening of 
the 19th of November, 1909, when I was in my office, 
preparing to put everything away and close the office. Suddenly 
there was a peculiarly awe-inspiring knock at the door. 
I felt, to my utter astonishment, a strange sinking of my heart. 
However, I called “Come in” in a tone of calmness which I 
hoped would impress my vis‘tor. 

A Something came in—a Presence not to be described. In 
fact, there is no need to describe it, for everyone nowadays, 
thanks to my Agency and the Psychical Research Society, has 
seen as many ghosts as he pleases. As I looked at it, 1 saw 
that there was no ground for my fears. The extreme ghostli- 
ness was a mere effect of extreme emaciation ; the creature 
was but the ghost of its former self, and £0 a phantom twice 
removed. Obviously he had been out of work some time. 

= rose, shook his visionary hand, and bade him take a seat. 
I am always courteous to my clients. After a few ordinary 
remarks about the weather, which he admitted to be very 
trying, I asked him how I could be of any assistance to him. 
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“TI have,” he said nervously, fumbling at what might have 
been a button-hole, “I have come in answer to your advertisc- 
ment.” 

I got up and took down the file of the Zimes. 

“Is this what you mean?” I asked, as I pointed to the 

following advertisement of a few days before : 
“To Ghosts.—Charkley Grange, once well known as a 
Haunted House, having during the last five years unaccountably 
ceased to be tenanted by Spiritual Visitants, all applicants for 
the post of Haunter of the aforesaid Charkley Grange are 
requested to call at the offices of the Society for Introducing 
Ghosts to Psychic Amateurs, between the hours of two and 
seven p.m., on any afternoon during the present week. No 
Ghost need apply after November 19th.” 

No application had been made for this particular post till the 
very last day possible; the reason perhaps being that the very 
energetic character of the new owner of Charkley Grange had 
become known to the spiritual world. I was, therefore, very 
glad that at last an eligible cardidate was presenting himself. 

“So,” I said to my attenuated visitor, “you wish to be 
appointed Haunter of Charkley Grange?” 

The apparition answered with a timid bow. 

“TI have tried everywhere else,” he said. “ But I have 
found it absolutely impossible to make ends meet. Accordingly, 
though my friends have earnestly dissuaded me, I have decided 
to try Charkley Grange. The pay is munificent, though the 
life seems to be hard.” 

“You certainly do seem del‘cate for such work,” I said, 
looking st his puny frame and high cheek bones. ‘‘ What are 
your credentials for the post?” 


The phantom fumbled in his pocket and extracted a pile of . ) 


papers, which he handed to me for inspection. 

I looked at them, and saw that they were testimonials from 
all the most celebrated ghosts of this or any other age ; Job’s 
Ghost, Ceesar’s Ghost, Hamlet’s Ghost, ard all the other 
sublime apparitions. 

In the bundle there were also two testimonials of a different 
kind, one of which I quote # extenso: 

“Mr. Gespenst is desirous of obtaining a post as permanent 
apparition at Charkley Grange. I have pleasure in recom- 
mending him as admirably suited for such work. His voice is 
rasping and terrifying, his appearance indescribably ghast-y, 
his table-turning capacity first-rate. All the feats which ghosts 
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are expected to perform, such as opening locked doors, passing 
through keyholes, trailing chains, Mr. Gespenst goes through 
with an ease and sang-froid which have obtained the highest 
suffrages. On the whole I consider him an exceptionally 
genuine ghost, and believe him likely to do credit to any 
agency that may introduce him to notice.” 

“ Well, sir,” I said to the apparition, after having perused the 
papers, “ your testimonials are unexceptionable. I make no 
doubt that I can obtain the post for you——” 

The phantom seemed about to express his thanks. 

“On the usual terms, of course,” I hurriedly added. “ Our 
commission, which I think a very moderate one, is twenty per 
cent. on the profits of the first year.” 

He moved uneasily in his seat. 

“That being understood,” I said, “allow me to register 
your various ‘points.’ It is important to have everything done 
in a business-like manner.” 

1 took down the ghost-ledger, and calling in the clerk, 
directed him to take his tape and give me the various measure- 
ments. The details are, of course, too technical to be recorded 
here; but I found that his curves were, statistically, most 
gratifying. His transparency was numbered 6; his capacity 
for foretelling the future 5; contractility 7; self-distribution 
10; speed of vanishing 9; and so on. ‘To speak in plain 
language, no keyhole was 
small enough to exclude him, 
and he could be in at least 
three places at once. 

I began to think that even 
the terrible Major, who had 
driven ten successive appari- 
tions in immortal terror from 
Charkley Grange, might find 
his match in so well-balanced 
aghost asthis. Nevertheless, 
the extreme tenuity of my 
client was such as to make 
me fear for his life if I 
exposed him to the machina- 
tions of the Major. 

“I ought to tell you,” I 
said, “that Major Charkley- 
Jones is no light person to 
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The Major's answer was prompt and decisive. 

“Dear Sir,” he wrote, “your letter of the 19th to hand 
I shall be delighted to receive Mr. Gespenst or any other yf 
ghost you may like to send. I venture, however, to say that Re 
Mr. Gespenst is not so likely to enjoy his reception as I shall 
be to give it. I should have thought the fate of his ten 
predecessors would have deterred him from the attempt. It is 
no easy matter to haunt Me.—Yours truly, Wellington 
Churchill Charkley-Jones.” 

After such a reply I had no alternative. Mr. Gespenst was 
dispatched to Charkley Grange, having been fired with a sort of 
eg resentment by the perusal of the Major’s defiant 
etter. 

But before long, on the evening of the 29th of November, fff, 
I again heard a knock at the door, and again felt the |; 
mysterious sinking of heart which had attended the first visit 
of the Skeleton Ghost. At my call ‘Come in,” a Presence 
entered, which, after taking some time to concentrate, adjusted 
itself into something resembling my thin client. 

After several seconds I traced the features of Mr. Gespenst 
but the change was indeed 
pitiful to behold. Before he 
had been but a pocr specimen 
of his tribe; but now he was 
worn into the thinnest of 
shadows. Ghostly crow’s feet 
adorned the sunken corners 
of his sunken eyes; his hair 
had gone perfectly white ; and 
his hands, on which the blue 
veins stood out with appalling 
distinctness, trembled  vio- 
lently as he advanced to 
meet me, while his teeth 
chattered as if with Arctic 
sold. 

“Sit down,” I said, pity 
wrestling with an almost un- 
controllable inclination to 
laugh. 

He sat down obediently, 
and pressed his hands convul- 
sively to his brow. Then 


haunt. You seem to me a / directed him to take his tape and give me the various measurements. suddenly, as if ghostly nature 


very light person to haunt 

him. You can hardly weigh eight stone avoir-du-ghost. 
You appear to me too delicate for such a task. You ought 
not to be ignorant that the Major has driven ten ghosts, 
far more substantial than yourself, into the hospitals of the 
Psychical Research Society, and that in spite of the devoted 
care of the nurses of the society, several of them have suc- 
cumbed to their injuries.” 

He smiled the ghost of a smile. 

“I have counted the cost,” he said. 

“Very well, then,” I answered. “ But let it stand thus, that 

you go on approval for a month, and if you like the work, you 
can take it on in perpetuity. But I can be no party to your 
going to Charkley unconditionally.” 
After some further talk this was agreed upon. Mr. Gespenst 
¥zave me his note of hand for a certain sum, and vanished with 
extraordinary suddenness. I sat down to write to Mr. Charkley- 
Jones that he might expect an Ar ghost on the night of the 
21st instant; that the ghost was guaranteed by me to be the 
real article ; and that if he objected to the visitor, he might 
ig by return, and Mr. Gespenst should be sent somewhere 
else, 
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could endure no longer, he 
burst into a fit of hysterical sobbing, shaking himself to and 
fro, and crying as if his heart would break. 

“Come,” I said, “don’t give way like that. Has the 
Major——?” 

“Qh, oh!” he cried, and again went off into tears. 

I soothed him down gently, made him drink a glass of neat 
brandy, stirred the fire to a decent warmth, and then locked 
the door. 

“Now,” I said, “no one can possibly disturb us. Tell me 
all about it, and we will see what we can do.” 

By a violent effort he shook himself together, swallowed 
another tumbler of brandy, and told his dreadful tale. 

“The first night,” said Mr. Gespenst, “I determined to 
spend in reconnoitring, and finding out how the land lay. I 
waited therefore until I thought the Major and his family would 
be asleep. 

“Two hours after they had gone to bed I patrolled 
the corridors, seeing which were the various bedrooms, and 
fixing them in my mind for fear of mistakes. I could of 
course even then have frightened the servant maids out of their 
seven senses; but I thought that would be cowardly, and 
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beneath a ghost with my testimonials. I was resolved to haunt 
the Major, and the Major only. 

“ After some hours I thought I had explored sufficiently, 
and was p-eparing to depart, when suddenly, as I passed the 
Major’s room, I heard a laugh that froze my very blood ! You 
may call me superstitious, but I am quite sure that laugh never 
came from supernatural lips! I fell back in immortal terror, 
and crouched in the corner of the passage. Again that human 
laugh, a laugh of contempt such as no ghost has ever heard 
before? My tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, and my 
hair stood on end. Goose-ghost rose all along my back. But 
from very extremity of terror I: was: constrained to move on- 
Rather than hear that laugh again——” 

He sank back overcome by the terrible memory. His hand 
mechanically sought the brandy flask. He filled the tumbler 
again, and drained it to the dregs. The potent fluid, before it 
fell through him on to the floor, revived him sufficiently to 
proceed with his tale. 
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“* You fool, look behind you! A ghost with a shadow!'" 


“ How I escaped from that corridor I have never known. It 
seemed hours after, when I awoke to consciousness in the 
chimney. As soon as I had recovered sufficiently, I fled from 
that accursed house. Gradually, however, strength returned, and 
reflecting on the advance of science, which had conclusively 
proved that such a thing as the natural has no existence, I 
chided away my superstitious dread, and a couple of nights 
later again made an entrance into what I can only call the 
Haunted House. 

- “This time I was determined there should be no delay. 
I merely waited at the keyhole of the Major’s door until I was 
absolutely sure, by unmistakable signs, that he was asleep; 
and then exerting my fullest powers I burst open the doubly 
locked door with a crash fit to wake the dead, and, fixing my 
features into a most diabolical glare, sat down heavily upon 
the Major's bed. If I thought to terrify him, however, I was 
grievously mistaken. 

“¢Oh, it’s you!’ he said carelessly, turning over-on his side 
again. ‘Let me advise you, asa friend, to take yourself off as 
quickly as possible.’ 

“*No,’ I answered fiercely, ‘I came to haunt yqu,.and haunt 
you I will. Major,’ I said, ‘I am your.conscience.’ . 

“Tf that is the case,’ he replied, ‘you will give me very 
little trouble ; but again I tell you, you had better go. Shall I 
laugh again?’ 

“ At this horrible threat I confess my bleod. ran.cold ; but 
my honour was at stake. Again I cried, ‘No!’ when the 


Major, exasperated by my pertinacity, leapt out of bed witha - 
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force which sent me spinning to the other end of the room. 
He hastily struck a match, lit a candle, and cried witha horrib'e 
guffaw : 

“* You fool, look behind you! <A ghost with a shadow!’ 

“T looked instinctively, and to my unspeakable horror saw 
that what he said was true. I was shadowed! Oh, sir, can 
you conceive the dread naturalness of my condition, to be thus 
dogged by a shadow? Without a word, too terrified to shriek, 
I fled from that abominable chamber, conscious that wherever 
I went that horrid thing was following me! And it pursues 
me still!” 

I looked, and saw that it was so in very truth. Mr. Gespenst 
had really a shadow, which moved everywhere with him. How 
the Major had achieved this is more than I can tell; but I 
incline to believe that he had procured the shadow of Peter 
Schlemihl, and attached it in hideous mockery to the person 
of Mr. Gespenst. 

“Proceed with your story,” I said at last. “It may relieve 
your sufferings to confide in me.” 

“It has already relicved them to some extent,” the 
miserable creature answered. “But to think that I 
must drag this thing behind me for ever! But to 
proceed to the last, the direst calamity. You may 
imagine that it was some time before I could summon 
up courage to attack the Haunted House again ; indeed, 
it: was, only last night that I finally resolved on an 
- attempt. 

. “Fora long time I thought of leaving the Major alone, 

and: haunting the children or the maids ; and I take credit 
: to myself that I ultimately rejected this undignified plan. 
It must still be the Major. This time I would proceed 
with caution. Knowing by experience the Major’s utter 
contempt for mere spirits, I thought of pressing a corpse 
from the churchyard into my service, and putting it in 
the Major's bed; but I reflected on the difficulty of 
dragging so heavy a body about, and on the cramped 
position I should have to take up inside it; and this 
plan was rejected also. 
“ Finally, after turning over many plans in my mind, I saw 
nothing better than the feat for which I am_ particularly 
renowned ; that, namely, of walking noisily, but invisibly, up 
and down stairs, and letting pistol shots pass through me to 
smash windows and destroy pictures. This feat, which had 
often served me a good turn, I last night determined to employ; 
and at five minutes past twelve proceeded to perambulate the 


passages. 

“The Major had not gone to bed; and for a long time I 
traversed the passages in vain. No one se¢med to take any 
notice. I rather resented this; for neglect is the last thing a 
ghost can endure; but when I was almost dropping with 
fatigue a sudden noise assured me that the Major was 
disturbed. He opened his door, and looked outside. Fora 
moment he seemed puzzled ; but suddenly a smile overspread 
his face. ‘At it again, I heard him mutter to himself. He 
disappeared into his study for a few moments, and then 
reappeared with a curious instrument in his arms. 

“* You are doing it very well,’ he said contemptuously ; 
‘but there. are two things you have forgotteri:’;Qpe is that 
though you are invisible your shadow is not. The other is, 
that science nowadays cari photograph the invisible. I have 
already obtained several snapshots of your look of conceited 
satisfaction at the idea of frightening me; and I now proceed 
to obtain.another of your look of ridiculous dejection when vou 
hear that your trick has failed.’ 

“Oh, horrible! To think that this abominable man not 
only had been photographing me, shadow and all, but was at 
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that very moment catching an excellent negative of my crest- 
fallen appearance! My days as an apparition are over.” 

Mr. Gespenst was so overcome that he hid his face in his 
hands and wept bitterly. As I watched him, his ludicrous 
appearance struck me so keenly that, like the Major, I burst 
into a roar of laughter. Mr. Gespenst looked up at me 
through his tears, terror in every line of his face. 

“That human laugh again!’’ he cried, and started to his 
feet to vanish. 

“Stay,” I said. “I apologise for my rudeness. It was 
comical for amoment, though. Was that all? Did the Major 
do nothing else ? ” 

“ But that was not all,” he resumed. ‘I was too furious 
to give way for a mere photograph, even though it had a 
shadow after it.” 

“¢ Photograph if you like,’ I said, ‘but nothing shall prevent 
me from haunting you for ever.’ 

“¢Haunt me then,’ he answered. ‘I am going to the 
laboratory.’ 

“ And off he went down the corridor, while I followed close at 
his heels. 

“Arrived in the laboratory, with total disregard of my 
presence he proceeded to compound something with a pestle 
and mortar. His complete calmness, strange to say, produced 
a calming influence on me also. I watched him at his work. 
He was apparently making certain gases, for occasionally his 
bottles were filled with something of a green co‘our, and some- 
times he would light a taper at their mouths. After an hour of 
this work he turned to me with a smile. 

* «Look at this!’ he said. 

“Overcome with curiosity, I approached the table, when 
suddenly, with a rude jostle, he overturned me on the floor. 
Before I could recover, he had extinguished the gas-light and 
disappeared through the door, which he closed with a bang. 
Bruised and shaken, I rose angrily, determined on revenge. 
But in the darkness I could not find the door, still less the key- 
hole. Wherever I went I struck upon gases which this fiend 
had let loose from his bottles, knowing well what an effect they 
would have upon the far weaker gases of my composition. 

“TI moved in one direction, and encountered a stratum of 


“ Bowing sarcastically, he dismissed me.” 
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“Of he went down the corridor, while 1 followed close at his heels.” 


phosphuretted hydrogen. Half killed with the stench, which 
penetrated to my inmost vitals—for, as you know, sir, I am but 
a kind of unsmelling odour myself—I turned in another 
direction, and came upon a flood of sulphur di-oxide, which all 
but choked me, and for a few minutes absolutely reduced my 
eyes to water. Struggling through this, I was grected with a 
torrent of chlorine, which made me regret my former plight. 

“In the midst of it all I heard the jeers of the Major outsive 
the door: ‘How do you like it? Pretty strong, isn't it?’ and 
the like. Wild with pain and fury I staggered out of the 
chlorine into the milder but asphyxiating influence of a sphere 
of carbonic acid. At last all the gases mingled into one 
overwhelming, terrific, diabolically-inconceivable smell, of such 
size, force, and power that I summoned all my remaining 
powers in one piteous yell for mercy to the Major. 

“«Let me out,’ I shrieked, ‘and I will promise never to 
haunt you again.’ 

“¢ Swear,’ he retorted, ‘or I shall Ict loose a London drain 
apon you.’ 

“T swore, and he opened the door, letting in a flood of pure 
air from without. Overwhelmed with agony and shame, I fell 
at his feet. 

“¢Get up,’ he said, spurning me contemptuously. ‘Go out 
and air yourself; you still smell abominably. Do you think 
anyone will employ you while you perfume the air for a mile 
around? Why, you can be known a week before you arrive !’ 

“Holding his handkerchief to his nose, he led me along the 
corridor, and bowing sarcastically, dismissed me.” 

“Your case is hard, Mr. Gespenst,” I said, when he had 
finished his pitcous tale. “ Still, the phosphuretted hydrogen 
is worn out of you by now. You must take a rest and then 
start on your profession again.” 

“No,” he said. “To youa smell is only a smell. To me 
it is a ghost as strong as mysclf.”’ 

Here he relapsed into wecping, and, finding my consolations 
useless, I left him. 

When I returned an hour or two later, I found a solid, 
comfortable-looking man in his place. Mr. Gespenst had 
been frightened to life. 
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By Max O’Rell. 


WueEn you have taken your young 
wife to a ball where she has been 
admired all the evening, and you 
return home, don’t fail to be amiable 
in the carriage—bold, even. There’s 
your chance. If you miss it, she will 
dream all night of the success she has 
had at the ball, of all the pretty 
compliments she has received, and, 
maybe, of some of the men who have 
paid them to her. You have it in 
your power to surpass yourself and 
them all. A man who is cold toward 
his wife on returning from a ball with 
her is a brute and an ass. A woman 
never forgives a man who misses his 
opportunity. In her eyes he is ridicu- 


lous. 


Don’t tell your wife that she will 
always find you her best friend, or she 
will conclude that you have given 
Cupid notice to leave. 

Ir you wish your wife to be agreeable 
while at dinner, don’t tell her just 
before she enters the dining-room that 
her hair is badly done. Besides, by 
so doing, you also run the risk that she 
will return to her room, stay there half- 
an-hour, and spoil the dinner. 
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always be indulgent for the little 
foibles of your wife and the faults 
of your children. Be their “pal,” 
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Never frown at home, and Yo 
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their friend and confidant. Let a 


your son well understand that, 
if ever he should get into trouble, 


into a scrape, the best thing for him et 


to do is to come straight to you, make 
a clean breast of it, and receive good 
advice and help. There are stern fathers 
who insist on being called “Sir” by their 
sons, and who wonder that their sons 
turn bad. Good Heavens! I would rather 
have a loving, familiar boy who called 
me “Sonny” than have a timid, too 
respectful one who called me “Sir.” Just 
fancy “Sir’’! Why not “ Your Majesty”? 

Don't ever say to your wife ; “ What's 
the matter with you, dear?’ because 
she will answer you: ‘“ What's the 
matter with me? Surely you ought to 
know!” And she is right. You ought 
to know; very often she does rot. 


RememsBer always that, in the eyes 


of a woman, you have to be manly—that is to say, generous, i . 
magnanimots. A woman will rather forgive an act of brutality am yours. Papa would never forgive me if I let a man wno 


than an act of meanness in the man she 
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LILLIAN's Lover. 


“ Must I really go, sweetheart ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lillian McGuire, placing her shapely 
white hand in his, and looking into his face with . 
tender earnestness that showed the truc womanlinc.< 
of her nature ; “it is better—far better for both of 1, 
that we should part for ever.” And as she spoke ti, 
hot tears of pain welled up into her beautiful brow 
eyes, and with a little sob of pain Lillian’s head was - 
bowed upon George's shoulder in an ecstasy u: 
grief. 

But George was not to be denied so easily. 

“Cannot I have one hope?” he said. 

Lillian lifted her head and looked at him {7 
steadily. She said, in cold Siberian tones: 0. 
“Since you will have it, under no circumstances 
can I ever accept your proffered love, for I am a 
greengrocer’s daughter, and greengrocers’ daughters 
fly high.” 

George saw at once that this proud beauty had 
been making a plaything of his love. The revelation 
was a terrible one, but he bore it bravely. 

“Very well,” he said in husky tones. “You have 
stamped with the iron heel of scorn upon the tender 
violet of my budding love; but some day you will 
perhaps remember, with a tinge of sadness in the 
recollection, how you toyed with the love of a 
loyal, trusting, Brixton heart, and threw for ever 
over a young and happy life the black pall of a 

disappointed hope and crushed ambition. | 
have seen the roses of my love wither and 
waste away until they lie shrivelled and 
blighted by the dusty roadside of Life, and 
youcan be: that I feel pretty rasped about it, 
“T have seen my beautiful and statcly 
Ship of Hope, with its tall, shapely masts 
and towering wing of snowy canvas, that 


Nut sailed away so buoyantly and bravely 
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monthsago, come back to mea shape- 

less wreck —the tapering spars that 

we e sowhite and clean now jagged 

and broken, and to them clinging 

the dark seaweeds; while of the 

: sails that rivalled the clouds in 

f fleecy purity, there remain 

\ \ only blackened shreds that 

\ \, flap dismally in the 

tom in moaning wind, whose 
r ye LD . 


over the shimmering sca not many 
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voice seems 1o sound the 
requiem and dirge of my 

dead and buried love. I have got 
wrecked, and don’t you forget it.” 

Lillian looked at him steadily fora moment. “ Do 
you mean these words, George?” she asked. 

“ You can bet your life I do,” he answered in low, 
passionate tones. 

“ And do you really love me so dearly ie 

“ Well, I should say so,” was the reply, a pearly tear 

glistening in Gcorge’s off eye. 

“Then,” said Lillian, twining her arms about his neck, “! 


8. can talk like that go out of the family.” 


YOU CANNOT 
THINK 
WITHOUT FACTS 


furnish e 
risk of cold afterwards. 
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A TRUE HAIR 


RESTORER 
SENT FREE, 


Mr. John Craven-Burleigh’s offer 
to all who desire to grow Hair. 


I have decided for a 
short time to renew my 
offer of sending a test- 
ing sample of my won- 
derful hair-growing 
preparation, absolutely 
free to any person who 
asks for it, and who will 
agree to use it according 
‘to my simple directions. 

If this is dono I am 
positive that the results 


gratifying. 

I ask you particular 
to try my preparation if 
you have tried others 
without success. Many 
of the commendatory 
letters that come to me are from persons who, having tried various 
advertised liquids for hair-growth with no obvious result, have used 
mine with the utmost satisfaction, there being a palpable growth 
started after a few applications. 

In cases where persons have been bald for years, or whero the 
hair has fallen out because of disease, the use of my preparation 
has brought a vast number of genuine testimonials. For forcing 
hair where it does not show a tendency to grow (as in the produc- 
tion of a moustache), also in arresting tho falling out cf hair, my 
preparation is wonderful in effect. 


ATEST WIL 
COST YOU NOTHING ! 


So great has been the demand for my hair-growor that I am 
receiving orders from all parts of the world. People in distant 
lands write that they never knew of such a remarkable hair-growcr 
bef 


I never pay theatrical persons or others to endorse me, but only 
use the genuine unsolicited recommendations of persons in ordinary 
life, and I will with pleasure supply copies of hundreds 

of such letters from people whose bond fides are unquestioned. 


I will send a tin of my preparation for testing, with letter of 
directions, in @ plain, sealed covering, promptly, upon receipt of 
two stamps for posting, &e. Address, mentioning name of this 


JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


110, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


will be surprisingly’ 
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Won't Wash Clothes. 


BROOKE'S SOAP _& Won't Wash Clothes. 


ELEPEPEPE EEG POPPE PEOPLE POPPE PPE PEPE PPP SEE 


MONKEY BRAND, MONKEY BRAND. 


i BRIGHT WINDOWS. BRIGHT GLASSWARE. CLEAN TABLES. ‘CLEAN PAINT. 
f BRIGHT METALS. BRIGHT HARNESS. CLEAN FLOORS. ‘CLEAN FLOORCLOTHS. 
j BRIGHT BRASSES. BRIGHT FIREIRONS. CLEAN SAUCEPANS. CLEAN CROCKERY. 


Makes COPPER like GOLD, TIN like SILVER, 
BRASS like MIRRORS, CROCKERY like METALS, WINDOWS like CRYSTAL. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. +4 
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Nunidere / 
Motuer (reading telegram): ee 


“ Henry wires that the football 
match is over, and he came 
out of it with three broken ribs, 
a broken nose, and four tecth 
out.” 

Fatner (eagerly): “ And 
who won?” 

Motuer: “He doesn't say.” 

Farner = (impatiently) : 
“Confound it all! That boy 
never thinks of anybody but 
himself.” 
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A CONCEIT. 
Tr love give life, 
And life bring death, 
And death itself bring life, 
Why death is life, 
And life is death, \ 
rg 


And love must be all three. 
A POSER. —__| 


“Papa, you took a scientific degree at college, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, my boy; I spent two ycars on science.” 
“When you look in a mirror the left side of 
your face appears to be the right side, and the 
right side seems to be the Icft. The looking-glass 
reverses it, doesn’t it ?’’ 
“Yes.” 
“Then why doesn’t it reverse the top and bottom of your 
face the same way?” 


AH i A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Witnersy: “I've invited a 
fellow here to dinner to-morrow 


“Why—er—ah !” night.” 
Mrs. Witnersy: “Oh, my 
: dear, what did you do that for? 
UNCERTAINTY. LEE Tags Why, the new cook is coming to- 
« Turrg is nothi ie “2° morrow, and you know it will be 
uncertain chan n8 “sa 4 most inconvenient.” 
” . or Witnersy: “I don’t see any- 
race,” exclaimed the man 


| thing inconvenient about it. Give 
him what we've got. I guess it’s good enough.” 
| Mrs. Witnerby: “That's just like a man. You don’t seem to 
care for aj p:earances at all. Can’t you put him off?” 

Witnersy: “No, I can’t. The idea! I invite a friend to dinner 
and my wife protests! But, madam, he comes just the same. As 
long as I am running this house I propose to do as I please.” 

Mrs. Wittierby: “ Who is it?” 

Writnersy: “ Wigson. You know him, den't you?” 

Mrs. Witurrny (seized with an inspiration): “Know him! 
I should say I did. Why, he is an old sweetheart of mine.” 

Witnersy: “TI think not.” 

Mrs. Wrinrrsy: “Rut he is. Have him to dinner by all means. 
Oh, I should just love to see him. How he used to make love to me!” 

Witnersy : “ He did, eh?” 

Mrs. Witnerny: “ Yes, indeed. Itwas only by the merest chance 
that I didn’t become his wife. This is indecd a pleasure. Dear 
boy! Let's see; I haven't seen Charlie Wigson for four years.” 

Wriuerpy (dryly): “ You haven't, ch? Well, I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if vou didn’t see him for four more.” 

Mrs. Witnersy (feigning great disappointment): “Oh! you haven't 
changed yourmind, have you? Aren'tyou going tobring himtodinner?” 

Wirtnersy: “No, madam, I'm not. But I tell you what I am 
going to do.” 

Mrs. Witnersy: “ What's that ?” 

Wrurrsy; “I'm going to bring his father.” 


with a@ tendency to talk 
loud. 

And the melancholy 
friend responded: “You 
never worked in a meteor- 
ological office, did you?” 
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axe THE STO 


“© Suosama!” (Mr. Priest) “‘O Shosama!” 

The priest looked up when he heard a voice 
calling him. 

He saw before him a young girl whom he had 
known from a baby, so he nodded a pleasant “‘ Good 
morning.” 

The priest’s shaven head was protected from the 
sun bya large straw hat like an inverted bow! ; 
his robe was white, so he had it tucked up behind, 
under his girdle, to keep it from getting soiled. 

“ What is it, O Hana San?” (Miss Flower.) 

“Only a little talk with you, O Shosama,” said 
Hana, bowing. 

The priest got up, walked to the porch of his 
rooms, near the temple, washed his hands, arranged 
his robe, took off his hat, and motioned the girl to 
@ seat on the mats within. : 

“Well,” he said, as he filled his tiny pipe. 
“ Something more about the parents, I suppose.” 

“ Hat” (yes), the girl replied; ““O Shosama, I 
don’t know what I shall do. The money under 
the thatch is nearly finished. I cannot earn enough 
here to support my parents, and if I stay at home 
it takes all of my time to wait upon them. What 
am I todo?” 

“O Hana San, you are a steady, good girl, so I 
shall give you a piece of advice I would not give to 
every young woman. Go to Yedo!” 

“What,” exclaimed Hana, “is there anything I 
could do there?” 

“Yes; I can get a position for you, and I will 
see that your parents are cared for while you are away. Now, 
you can talk this over with the /u/a-oya (parents), and next 
week I will take you to the capital.” 

There was not a better girl than Hana in the village. Her 
parents were old and infirm. For their sakes she went out to 
the little patch of ground her father used to work, and trans- 
planted the rice in the muddy field. After working all day, 
she came home, prepared their supper, and served it to them 
before she ate anything herself. .- 

Later on she brought out the quilts upon which they slept, 
placed more charcoal in the brasier, and lit the night lamp. 
Then she carefully fastened all the sliding wooden doors, 
and at last went herself to bed. 

So when she entered the rich man’s service, the priest became 
her security, and accompanied her on the journey. 

Her new master furnished her with board, clothes, and a 
certain sum of money yearly. But Hana sent all her money 
to her parents. 

Hana went to work eagerly, and ina short time her quick- 
ness and faithfulness won for her the first place among all the 
maids of the household. 

“ Yamamoto,” said the rich man’s wife to him, “I like that 
country girl. She is different from these city girls; she 
actually likes to be of use.” 

“ Saa !” said her husband, “ she is not pretty, and she does 
not play the guitar. Look out, you will ruin her by kindness.” 

“No, no! But my dear old Taku San is really too fat to 
get about much, and she can no longer see to match colours.” 

“Well, what has old Taku to do with this new favourite ?” 

“Just this. I want to give to Hana, Taku’s duties of attend- 
ing to all the shopping for the family.” 
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“ Maa! Taku will want to commit harakiri” 
(suicide), and Yamamoto laughed until his fat sides 
shook. 


“Tf you will only say that this change must 
be made in order to lighten the duties and increase 
the comfort of your faithful Taku, I think I shal! 
have no trouble.” 
He accompanied ~~ Yamamoto looked at his wile 
admiringly. 

“You are very clever,” he said; “of course, | 
will say anything you want me to.” 

It was a part of Hana’s daily work to dress her 
mistress’s hair 

At night she took down the pile of lacquer tubs 
that stood one inside of the other, and arrange: 
them in a graded row for her mistress’s bath. 

She waited upon her until she was well tucked 
up under her great silken quilts. 

Her mistress then dismissed her with a smile of 
pleasure, as Hana bowed ani 
said: “Rest your honourable self.” 
Hana’s good fortune did not pass 


To dress her mis- 
tress’s hair. 


A mask like her 
Sather’s face. 


unnoticed in the servants’ quarters, and they were envious of 
the new-comer. The young maids became very haughty in 
their treatment of her, for Betto San (Mr. Footman) had 
forgotten them in his fancy for the country girl. 

Hana loved to wait upon her mistress, but she disliked these 
city servants, and she shrank with terror from Betto San. 

This only amused Betto, for it was a novelty not to have all 
the girls in love with him. Therefore he pursued Hana with 
the more ardour. 

Meanwhile the shopping was the crowning pleasure of Hana’'s 
life. 

She soon learned her mistress's taste, and the clerks put by 
the piles of silk and crépces that she picked out, and sent them 
to the house, knowing that some of them would certainly be 
chosen. One day Hana was surprised to see, in a toy shop, a 
mask that looked like her father's face. 

Every day, as she passed, she had no eyes for any of the 
other curious things for sale there; she turned on'y to look at 
the mask. She longed to buy it, but had sent all her money to: 
her parents. 

Finally, she sold one of her dresses, bought the mask, and 
joyfully hung it up in her room. It was Hana’s duty every 
morning to light the lamps, and put rice into the little cups. 
that always stood in front of the shrine. She wanted to show 
her filial piety, so she did the same thing before her father's 
mask. 

Betto had found it was no use to pursue Hana. His failure 
had made him the laughing-stock of the servants, so his fancy 
for her had turned to hatred. 

“ Saa/" he said to himself, grinding his teeth. ‘‘ Let us sec 
what this particular Miss Hana does all day. If I watch I shal? 
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catch her at something bad, Iknow. Then we will see what 
the mistress thinks of it.” 

Now, Betto saw her take rice into her room every morning ; 
it seemed to be the only mysterious thing she did. “ This is 
singular,” he said. “ For the sake of honesty, I must know 
what she is about.” 

He crept along the verandah until he reached Hana’s closed 
doors. 

He poked a hole through the paper door and saw her wor- 
shipping before her father’s mask. 


AN Tied a rope round “ Flee for your 
twa) 78 her. lives 1” 

: “How fortunate!” thought 
Betto. “Now I can get my 
revenge!’ Then he slipped 
away quietly, ran to the toy shop 
which was near by, and bought 
the mask of Tengu-Sama, who is 
an evil spirit inhabiting 
mountainous regions, and is full 
of spiteful tricks, and has a 
remarkable long red nose. 

He waited until Hana was 
eS" called away to help her mis- 

oppa, .. tress to dress. 
cia ae Betto then slid back the 
paper doors, crept across the 
mats, hung up Tengu-Sama, and carried off Hana’s mask. 

The next time poor Hana came to her room she was 
horrified to see the terrible change in her father’s mask. 
“ Domo!” she cried, “this must be a sign. My poor father! 
What dreadful misfortune has come upon you?” 

Quite distracted she rushed to her mistress, and, sinking on 
her hands and knees, implored her to let her return to her 
parents. 

“ Maa! Hana San, what has happened? How can I 
possibly get along without you?”’ 

Then Hana told the story of the mask, and. the. great change 
that bad come.oves it. 

“Wel),” her mistress said finally, “I will speak to-night to 
the master about it.” 

“ Maa!” Yamamoto said, “the sign does not amount to 
much ; but let the girl go, for she will be unhappy and un- 
willing, and there will le no peace in the house.” 

When Hana found the could really go, her gratitude was 
boundless. She smiled when her mistress told her of the 
dangers of the way. 

“That is nothing,” she replied ; “ my parents are in trouble, 
and I go to help them.” 

Her little bundle of clothes and the mask were soon packed. 

So she tied the bundle around her neck, and started off. 

Her mistress, at parting, gave her a little roll of money to pay 
for her bow] of rice and cup of tea at the wayside inns. 

Footsore and weary, she hastened along. Finally. there was 
Yeft only a mountain range between herself and the village 
where her parents lived. 
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It was a lonely climb up the mountain road. The cliffs rose 
frowningly on one side, ragged and forbidding; and on the 
other, far below, dashed a roaring mountain stream. 

She climbed on, however, her stout little heart: nothing 
daunted by the pictures of terror that came into her mind. 
About noon, as she thought of eating her lunch, several fierce- 
looking men sprang out of the bamboo thickets and surrounded 
her. Hana San was too frightened even to scream. The men 
tied a rope around her, and there was nothing for her to do 
but to go along quietly with them. 

After some hard climbing, they came 
at last to the mouth of a cave. It was 
quite large, and had evidently been 
used a long time as a lriding-place by the 
robbers. 

The poor girl was so frightened by her 
capture that she scarcely took notice of 
anything. 

“* Saa !” said one of the robbers, “ you 
are not much of acatch, but at any rate 
you can cook these,” and he threw down 
a string of mountain trout. 

A dish of oil was by the fire, and Hana 
tried to cook the fish; but she was so 
unnerved that she spilt the oil on the coals. 
In an instant the 
cave was filled with 
smoke. The rob- 
bers rushed out choking. Hana could 
scarcely breathe, but she did not follow. 

She suddenly thought of her mask. 
“ Perhaps it will keep some of the smoke 
out of my eyes,” she said to herself. 

She hastily untied her bundle, which 
the robbers had hardly thought worth 

opening, and put on the mask. 

P “T must hurry,” 

Hana gave a feast to she said, choking, 
all her relatives. and fanned the coals 

vigorously as she turned the fish. 

Just then one of the robbers returned. 
He stopped short, horrified, when he saw 
the head of Tengu-Sama on the body 
of awoman. He rushed out. 

“Maa!” he cried, frantically, to his 
fellows, “ Tengu-Sama is inside. Flee for your lives!” 

O Hana San waited a long time, but the robbers did not 
return. Finally she became bold enough to examine the cave. 
She found there quantities of beautiful clothing, and a great 
sum of money. ‘I shall take as much as I can carry,” she said. 

She made up a large bundle and started out of the cave. 
Outside she heard the tinkle of falling water. 

“ There is a little stream ; if I follow by the side of it I shall 
get out somehow.” 

‘The stream wound down through the hills, and soon crossed 
the highway. She reached her home without any more adven- 
tures, and was glad to find her parents well and prosperous. 

As soon as possible, Hana gave a feast to all her relatives, 
and told them the story of her adventures. Her friend, the 
priest, was not forgotten. “ O Shosama,” said she, “I give this 
sum of money to the temple. I can never forget how good 
you have been to me.” ; 

Hana built a beautiful home for her parents, dressed them in 
rich garments, and while they lived delighted in nothing so 
much as serving and honouring them. 

‘Thus we sec that filial piety is always rewarded. 


“7 shall take as much 
as I can carry.” 
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Tue look of disgust and harror still remained on Mrs. «- 
Gleason's face. ‘ My dear,” she exclaifned as the door closed - 
behind the last of her guests, “ what caw have been the matter’ 
with the Professor to-night? Thé abominable old creature! ”’ 

Her husband removed from his lips the cigarette he had just 
lighted, and, throwing back his head, stared up at the ceiling. 

“He seemed in the best of spirits,” he said reflectively, 
“until dessert. Then something certainly upset him.” 

“Yes, it was directly the dessert service was laid that he 
jumped up in that extraordinary. way. Lady Mills was 
frightened out of her life and I am ‘not, surprised. I could not 
conceive what had happened. Imagine, I thought there must 
have been a caterpillar among the fig-leaves, or a spider on the 
fruit, or some horrible insect in the finger-bowl. | What did he 
say to you outside the room?” .:. 

“He seemed to have lost control of his senses. Said he 
really could not understand how such é Uisgraceful state of 
affairs was allowed in a respectable dining-room.” 

“Such a state of affairs as what ?-” demanded Mrs. Gleason, 
striking a ruffled chord on the piano. 

“On my honour I don’t know what he meant. Anyway, there 
is nothing for you to cry about. Eyeyyone expects eccentricities 
from these clever men. The Professor has been ,working 
tremendously hard lately, and active work very often disturbs 
a man who passes most of his time poking about in a laboratory.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Mrs. Gleason, tossing her pretty head. 
“I’m sure you work much harder than the Professor and you 
don’t behave like a bear in the middle of dinner.” She ran 
her fingers up and down the keyboard irritably. ‘“ You don’t 
jump up at the sight of dessert and rush from the room as if 
someone had served you with a dish of tadpoles or something 
horrid. Hark, what is that?” 

“Only thunder, my dear. I’m afraid that the Professor’s 
nonsense has upset you. Goodness, how it rains! Come, we 
had better put out the lights and turn in.” 

“ Butlisten. There’s someone knocking at the door. What 
can it be at this hour of the night? I’m frightened to death.” 

“The servants will be in bed by this time,” said Gleason. 
“T'll open the door myself. It’s someone in a dickens of a 
hurry. Wants to break the house down perhaps.” 

He crossed the hall hurriedly and opened the door, which 
swung back fiercely in face of the gale. An extraordinary, 
dishevelled creature pushed his way in screaming : “ Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, be quick—let me come in—lemme—through.” 

It was the Professor, breathless with running. In his haste 
he had lost his hat, and his hair, soaked with the rain, was 
olown in all directions over his face. He flung his dripping 
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umbrella into the farthest corner of the hall, and began tear::)- 
off his overcoat and clothes. 

“In the name of Heaven don’t stand there staring,” 
erfed’; “te don’t you see the state I’m in? My head, my {., 
all over.” He siiatelied at*a table cover and began rublii: 
himself furiously. “ For'pity’s sake, help.” 

-Mrs. Gleason had flown screaming to the drawing-room and 
slammed the door after her. Gleason heard the lock click. 

The Professor had flung off his coat and waistcoat and was 
snatching wildly at his boot-strings. 

“ Cut them,” he cried. ‘* Where's a knife ? Can’t you help me 
to. get them off?” 

Gleason stood aghast under the gas-jet, panting. Undoubtedly 
the Professor was raving mad. His first impulse was to take 
him by the shoulders and to hurl him out into the storm, so 
terrible i is the, effect of insanity on the sane mind. 

However, on second thoughts, he seized the gong stick and 
hit again and again on the bell, using all his force in the hoje 
that the sound might awaken the servants. 

The rain had evidently been falling in torrents, for the 
Professor was soaked to the skin. He tore off one article of 


clothing after another, flinging them in all directions, as if 


there were something loathsome about them. 


A shuddering. group of maid-servants appeared at the head’ 


of the stairs and fled screaming at the sight of the Professor. 
who had by: now divested himself of almost every stitch of 
clothing, -and was staring at the marks of his wet feet on the 
carpet gs if they were drops of blood. 

Gleason looked round in despair. 

«Jamies! where the dickens is James?” he shouted. “IIere. 
you fool, what are you sneaking away for? Don’t you see the 
Professor’s ill. Get a glass of water, quick. In a bedroom 
tumbler, anything, only hurry.” 

The predominant idea in his head was to give the Professor 
water. If he would only drink water there might be some 
chance still left. 

It seemed an interminable period before the butler appeared 
with the glass. 

Gleason seized it eagerly. 

“The man’s mad,” he whispered. “Slip out of the back 
door and call the police. Make as much haste as you can. 
Run!” 

He moved down the stairs cautiously, driving the Professor 
before him with the umbrella. He managed to slip the glass 
on to the hall table and retreated as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“Drink it,” he cried. “ That's what you want, drink it!” 

A moment before it had seemed hot in that hall-way, but now 
a chilling blast was rushing through the passage. Ile was 
not surprised that the Professor had dropped into a chair 
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and was shivering. Gleason backed away towards the stairs and 
hegan calling to the maid-servants. 

“Here, you girls,” he cried, “turn on the hot water in the 
bath-room quick, and tell James to come here directly he 

turns.” aie: 

. He continued to shout to the Professor to drink the water 
he had offered him. 

The Professor was watching the glass with a maniac’s eye. 
Suddenly he darted towards it and flung it with all his force at 
the drawing-room door. 

Gleason heard his wife shriek. 

«It’s all right,” he shouted. “Keep calm. I’m here. Don't 
come out. Alice, I command you to stay there.” 

The Professor came running towards the stairs. 

“J am half frozen to death, Gleason,” he said ; “in the name 
of mercy let me have some dry clothes and have these things 
burnt.” 

His voice sounded per- 
fectly sane. 

“ All right,” said Gleason. 
“Come along.” If he could 
only get him into the bath- 
room and lock the door. 

“ Put that wet thing down 
first,” said the Professo:, 
standing on the bottom step ; 
“you're covered with thera, 
booh-oh!”” 

“With what?” shrieked 
Gleason. He flung the um- 
brella over the balustrades 
with an unknown dread. 

Making a rapid survey of 
himself, he could perceive 
nothing amiss, except thit 
his hands and parts of his 
clothes were wet with rain- 
water. But the horror in the 
Professor’s eyes unnerved 
him. He got the feelin: 
suddenly that he was swarm- 
ing with living creatures, and 
instinctively he began tearing 
at his coat. Suddenly there 
seemed to him nothing more 
important in the world than 
to get his things off, and he 
made a wild rush up the stairs 
to reach the bath-room first. The Professor came panting at 
his heels, The servants had left the water-tap running, and he 
heard the sound as he entered the bedroom on Gleason’s heels. 

“ What's that?” he cried. 

“They've turned on the bath for us,” Gleason explained, 
flinging off his clothes. “I’m first in my own house, mind 
you.” 

The Professor pushed by him and peered over the edge of 
the bath. “It’s no use,” he said, “it’s full of them, no one 
could get in there, look!” 

Gleason craned his head forward, half expecting to sce some 
gruesome horror. The water, however, was perfectly clear and 
clean. It occurred to him suddenly that he had had a momen- 
tary attack of madness himself, and he began to put his things 
on again, shamefacedly. 

“ The water’s all right,” he said. “Get in and have a bath. 
Itll save you from getting a chill, Come now.” 

The Professor kept at a distance. 


It was the Professor, breathless with running. 
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“No, no,” he screamed. “It’s a living mass!” 

“Nonsense,” said Gleason angrily. ‘ What are you talking 
about ?” ; ; . 

“Microbes, of course,” shouted the Professor, backing 
farther away. “ Millions of them. Black, white, and grey. 
Can’t you see them? Ugh!” 

“All water is full of organisms. You cannot help that; 
you can’t see them ; they don’t hurt.” 

The Professor fixed his eyes on Gleason dubiously. “Really,” 
he said, “do you mean to say you can’t see them?” 

“Of course, not,” said Gleason sharply. 

“ But you know they’re there.” 

“They're everywhere,” said Gleason, with a wave of his 
hand. “It’s best not to think of things like that. They grow 
on the imagination.” In spite of himself his tceth began to 
chatter. 

He took a cigar and lighted it feverishly. The Professor 
held out his hand. “I'll join 
you,” he said. “ But let’s get 
out of here, away from those 
terrible things. I can't stand 
the sight of 'em.” 

“It’s all imagination,” said 
Gleason. 

“Not with me. Oh, no,” 
said the Professor earnestly. 
‘“‘Maybe it’s because I have 
used the microscope so often 
that I have got into the way 
of seeing them with the naked 
eye. It only began  to- 
day.” 

He drew in long breaths 
of the fragrant smoke, and 
his face grew more 
placid. 

“In the finger-bowls on 
your table to-night,” he said, 
“there were the bacilli 
typhosis, 8,000,000 of them 
to the litre, and dead ones 
drifting like logs. No one 
seemed to see them except 
me; ah! it was horrible, and 
to think of dipping your 
fingers among them to 
moisten your lips. And then 
when I got outside, it began 
to rain. As if I had not suffered enough without 
that.” 

Gleason had found a flask in his dressing-case, and was 
drinking eagerly. 

“ What if it did rain?” he said. “ Rain-water is practically 
free from animal life. I know enough to know that.” 

“Occasionally free ; occasionally impregnated,” answered 
the Professor. “I caught a drop on my outstretched palm, and 
saw it was swarming with life. 1 did not recognise the species, 
but it resembled the bacillus tuberculosis. I yelled to the 
people in the streets to look out, but they paid no notice. In 
a moment I was covered in this terrible storm of living things. 
I was buried beneath them. I could feel them on my face and 
hands, down the back of my neck. Iran as hard as my legs 
would carry me in the direction of your house.” 

“And there were microbes in the water I offered you?” 
asked Gleason aghast. ‘‘ Microbes you could sec?” 

“Yes, sir, there were, ‘That water was drawn from the same 
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supply as this bath is filled from. It swarms with the bacterium 
termo, the ordinary microbe of impure water. Of course, if 
you say you can't see them, I believe you. But 12,000,000 
to the litre is pretty thick. You don’t expect me to get in 
among them, do you? Would you get in among a lot of 
tadpoles and spawn and things to wash? You think 
I'm mad, but I’m not. [I'll show you I’m not,” said the 
Professor. 

He took a glass and filled it gingerly from the tap. 

“Now look here,” he said, “this is swarming with the 
same species—the bacterium termo—it is present in greater 
or less quantities in all potable waters. But imagine a 
man in cold blood drinking these monsters. You drink 
them.” 

Gleason took the glass unsteadily. 

“They're not monsters,” he said. “You can’t see them. 
May be there’s nothing there.” 

The Professor shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“All right,” he said 
airily, “drink it up then. 
Why don’t you drink 
it?” 

“I'm going to,” said 
Gleason. “I'm not 
thirsty just now. Wait a 
minute.” 

“Of course,” said the 
scientific man with a serene 
smile, “everyone can’t ex- 
pect to have a microscopic 
eye. It’s very lucky for 
them. The time will no 
doubt come when all 
people will be gifted with 
this power ; with God-like 
eyes that can see the 
smallest as well as the 
biggest of created things. 
Then they will prove the 
mysteries of life; it will 
mean the end of the world. 
They will refuse to tread 
on the earth, will shrink 
from the sight of water, will fight agaiast every 
breath of air they draw. At present I myself do not 
sce the horrors of the soil or atmosphere. It is only 
because I have devoted so much time to the study of water 
that I now sce it as it really is. You haven't tasted that glass 
yet, by the way.” 

“I’m notthirsty,” said Gleason again. “ Youdrink it. It can’t 
hurt you.” 

“It would not hurt you to drink a glass of tadpoles,” said the 
Professor, “but you don’t do it. The idea’s nasty. You say 
you can see nothing, but I tell you that this water is swarming 
with creatures which are like transparent eels. They have 
an eel-like, undulating motion too. Some are detached. 
Those you see at the bottom—I mean those I see—are united 
in pairs and there are several million among them linked 
together like chains. Odd-shaped things, too, ain’t they? 
Their organs of propulsion are not unlike the tadpole’s 
tail.’’ 

“ I’ve had enough of this,” said Gleason sullenly. 

“ But you haven’t tasted a drop yet,” remarked the Professor, 
misunderstanding him intentionally. “I tell you——” 

‘There were sounds of hurried footsteps. 


“Look out!” cried Gleason, “it’s the wife. Here, m, 
slip on my dressing-gown. Come in, dearest.” 

Mrs. Gleason entered, and glanced round suspicious’ 
She was a plucky little woman, and the idea that ;: 
Professor was closeted with her husband had alarmed | 
to such an extent that all personal fears were forgot, 
However, on perceiving Mr. Gleason apparently safe: 
sound, she found herself growing unaccountably gid! 
secing a glass of water in her husband’s hand, she sna! 
it from him and put it to her lips greedily. 

Gleason sprang towards her. 

“Look out,” he shouted. ‘For Heaven's sake J 
touch that. It’s alive with eels and things.” 

In his excitement he seized her wrist but she wren, 
herself free. 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘What in the world are 
talking about? It’s clear and beautiful.” : 

She drained the gii-, 
and put it down 
liberately on the dressiue- 
table. 

Gleason looked at lic: 
aghast. 

“My dear, how con/ 
you!” he said reproach- 
fully. 

Her eye fell on the 
empty brandy-flask. 

“John, you have bee: 
drinking,” she said. *1 
did not know you could be 
so wicked. You must 
have got delirium tremens 
seeing things like that, 
you and” the Professor. 
You just come into my 
room right away both ot 
you and sign the 
pledge.” 

The two men stared at 
one another stupidly. 

“In future, John, you 
drink nothing but water.” 
she said determinedly, 
“and you had better persuade the Professor 
do the same. You have been making such a 
commotion that the house was full of policemen a 
moment ago. I’ve sent them about their business, and now 
you two just come and sign these papers, and then 
we'll go to bed and attempt to keep this house lik. 
a respectable Christian establishment should be kept in 
future.” , 

“Water, water, drink nothing but water!” gasped the 
Professor. 

However, utterly abashed by her fury, Gleason scized the 
pen she extended to him and signed his name, the Profes-ur 
following his example meekly. 

“You will not see James in this house again,” continu d 
Mrs. Gleason calmly. “He says that you told him to puta 
squirt of absinthe in the cocktails that you and the Professor 
had before dinner, but whether you did or not, he ought to 
have known better, and he goes out of the place first thing to- 
“morrow morning. Good-night.” 

And with this she swept out of the room, leaving Gleason 
and the Professor still staring at one another and muttering 
things. 
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I crrep, ‘Mrs. McGrab !" 
With a shine I attribute 
«© Your cat makes a habit 
In a vastly unusual fash 
The cat I alluded to bore 
And was owned by my lar 


“Well, sir,” she replied v 
From her chair with mi 
“If Trab ‘ave been an’ tal 
It don’t seem to me so 
It’s quite common to con 
What can’/ keep ‘is paws « 


She uttered these words \ 
That I felt myself visib 
Yet I made no reply, tho 
That her statement wa: 
It was idle to argue with 
Who was richly endowed 


I retired to my room, an 
On what seemed to m¢ 
For in none of the hand- 
On the subject of Natt 
Had I met with account: 
That, when stealing sard 
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I criep, ‘Mrs. McGrab!” and my countenance shone 
With a shine I attribute to passion, 
“Your cat makes a habit of carrying on 

In a vastly unusual fashion !" ‘ 
The cat I alluded to bore the name *+ Trab,” ~~ = 
And was owned by my landlady, Mrs. McGrab. Dae 


“Well, sir,” she replicd with an air like a queen, Ae 
From her chair with much dignity rising, 


“<If Trab ’ave been an’ taken a a of sardines ae 


Alas for the morals of things that are dumb ! 


It don’t seem to me so surprising 


é 
It’s quite common to come on a kind of a cat ti, we 
What can’t keep ‘is paws off a trifle like that.” ' Tapp! ds 
\ 


She uttered these words with contempt so dubtinge 
That I felt myself visibly wincing, 


That her statement was barcly convincing 4 Wal if 
It was idle to argue with Mrs. McGrab\\ \\\ ae f 
Who was richly endowed with the gift of the ef 


I retired to my room, and I sat and I mused a, Cee 
On what seemed to me rather a mystery, 

For in none of the hand-books I'd ever perused 
On the subject of Natural History 

Had I met with accounts of a cat of such sin 

That, when stealing sardines, he stole also the tin, 


No notion of right checked his pilfering mood, 
No scruple of conscience restrained it; 
He not only captured the requisite food, 
But also the thing that contained it. 
For instance, when taking my choice caviare, 
He took it away in its earthenware jar ! 


In the dead of the night he 
would takea whole cake 
Or a packet of Everton 
toffee, 
Or his larcenous fancy inclined 
him to make 
Shortish work of my whole 
stock of coffee : 
Or—you may not believe it, 
and yet it is true— 
He would collar my tea, and 
the canister too! 


When he took my bananas, my 
biscuits and tea 
I felt it was wrong of him, 
very, 
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But what do you think of a cat that 
makes free 
With another's Glenlivet and Sherry, 
Ofa cat that is not above having a “ge : 
Ata bottle half-full of the best Curagoa ? 


You can faney a cat liking hot buttered 
toast, 
Or canarics, or green caterpillars, 
But vou'd not think hed smoke—vet 
this Trab bore off most ; 
Of my nincpenny Villar vy Villars, pe 
Though, perhaps feeling shame at this we set ail misdeeds, 
He left me the box and a couple of weeds, 


I determined that Ton that very same night 
Would foil his felonious fecdings, 
And prepared with the deepest and grimmest delight 
To stop these unblushing proceedings: 
The worm, T remarked to myself, had now turned, 
And my soul at the prospect of victory burned. 


] fastened the windows as never before 
And I olocked up the chimney with paper, 
And I locked and besides barricaded the door 


TR With two chairs and a hat-stand and scraper. 


But next morn came the whimper of Mrs. MeGrah, 
“That ‘ere cat's been an’ taken six eggs an’ a crab!” 


IT said but few words, though Town TP said some, 
As T made te’ards the wardrobe a bee-line. 


\ Alas for the craft that is feline! 
b\ 
} 
{Of all hope in my powers of resistance berett, 


rh A T packed my portmantcaus that morning and lett. 


beds 1 — ; . , 
x ACE auc r t as Tony Vears ap 3 sli: “nies ane 
Yet I made no reply, though I felt all \ the rim Nas is ed Jelt wa long vears ago when this happened, and vet 


&4 On my memory's tablets it lingers, 


Wepy-7And [often regret that TP never once met 


ys The cat with the very light fingers ; 


i. although this may strike vou as passing belict, 


ss 


er once saw that ingenious thict. 


\ H 
And I have. confess that just now and: again, 
Whe mv liver is out of condition, 
While weighing the matter T can- 
net refrain 
From a sert ef ao sullen sus- 
picion 
That there couldn't have lived, 
as a matter of fact, 
A cat whe all) notions of 
honour se lacked, 


As 1 sit and IT gaze on the 
ficlds and the trees 
And the tints on) the 
darkling horizon 
I decide that IT shouldn't 
bring charges like 
these 
‘Gainst a creature I 
never set eves 
om, 
Iam sure there existed 
a Mrs. McGrab, 
But I doubt now and 
then the exist- 
ence of Trab. 
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supply as this bath is filled from. It swarms with the bacterium 
tcrmo, the ordinary microbe of impure water. Of course, if 
you say you can't see them, I believe you. But 12,000,000 
to the litre is pretty thick. You don’t expect me to get in 
among them, do you? Would you get in among a lot of 
tadpoles and spawn and things to wash? You _think 
I'm mad, but I’m not. I'll show you I'm not,” said the 
Professor. 

He took a glass and filled it gingerly from the tap. 

“Now look here,” he said, “this is swarming with the 
sarae species—the bacterium termo—it is present in greater 
or less quantities in all potable waters. But imagine a 
rian in cold blood drinking these monsters. You drink 
chem.” 

Gleason took the glass unsteadily. 

“They're not monsters,” he said. “You can’t see them. 
May be there’s nothing there.” 

The Professor shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“All right,” he said 
airily, “drink it up then. 
Why don’t you drink 
in?” 

“I'm going to.” said 
Gleason. “I'm net 
thirsty just now. Wait a 
minute.” 

* Of course,” said the 
scientific man with a serene 
smile. “evervone can't ex- 
pect to have a microscopic 
eve. It's very lucky for 
them. The time will no 
cGoubt come when all 
people will be gifted with 
this power; with God-like 
eves that can see the 
smallest as well as the 
biggest of created things. 
Then they will prove the 
mysteries of life; it will 
mean the end of the world. 
They will refuse to tread 
on the earth, will shrink 
from the sight of water, will fight against every 
breath of air they draw. At present I myself do not 
sce the horrors of the soil or atmosphere. It is only 
because I have devoted so much time to the study of water 
that I now see it as it really is. You haven't tasted that glass 
yet, by the way.” 

“Tm notthirsty,” said Gleason again. “ Youdrink it. Itcan’t 
hurt you.” 

“It would not hurt you to drink a glass of tadpoles,” said the 
Professor, “but you don’t do it. The idea's nasty. You say 
you can see nothing, but I tell you that this water is swarming 
with creatures which are like transparent eels. They have 
an eel-like, undulating motion too. Some are detached. 
Those you see at the bottom—I mean those I see—are united 
in pairs and there are several million among them linked 
together like chains. Odd-shaped things, too, ain’t they ? 
Their organs of propulsion are not unlike the tadpole’s 
tail.”” 

“ I've had enough of this,” said Gleason sullenly. 

“ But you haven't tasted a drop vet,”” remarked the Professor, 
misunderstanding him intentionally. “I tell youn——” 

‘There were sounds of hurried footsteps. 
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“Look out!” cried Gleason, “it’s the wife. Here, r:- 
slip on my dressing-gown. Come in, dearest.” 

Mrs. Gleason entered, and glanced round suspiciou: 
She was a plucky little woman, and the idea that - 
Professor was closeted with her husband had alarmed } 
to such an extent that all personal fears were forgo:: 
However, on perceiving Mr. Gleason apparently safe 
sound, she found herself growing unaccountably gi. 
seeing a glass of water in her husband’s hand, she sna:.: 
it from him and put it to her lips greedily. 

Gleason sprang towards her. 

“Look out,” he shouted. ‘For Heaven’s sake 2 
touch that. It’s alive with eels and things.” 

In his excitement he seized her wrist but she wren 
herself free. 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘ What in the world are « 
talking about? It’s clear and beautiful.” 

She drained the ¢’... 
and put it down 
liberately on the dre--i..:- 
table. 

Gleason looked a: jc: 
aghast. 

“My dear, how ex’: 
you!” he said reproaci.- 
fully. 

Her eye fell on the 
empty brandy-flask. 

“ John, you have been 
drinking,” she said. “1 
did not know you could }2 
so wicked. You mu: 
have got delirium tremen- 
seeing things like tha: 
you and” the Professor. 
You just come into my 
room right away both o! 
you and = sign the 
pledge.” 

The two men stared ut 
one another stupidly. 

“In future, John, vou 
drink nothing but water.” 
she said determinedly. 
“and you had better persuade the Professor to 
do the same. You have been making such a 
commotion that the house was full of policemen a 
moment ago. I've sent them about their business, and no 
you two just come and sign these papers, and thea 
we'll go to bed and attempt to keep this house lik. 
a respectable Christian establishment should be kept in 
future.” 

“Water, water, drink nothing but water!” gasped the 
Professor. 

However, utterly abashed by her fury, Gleason seized the 
pen she extended to him and signed his name, the Profes-ur 
following his example meekly. 

“You will not see James in this house again,” continucd 
Mrs. Gleason calmly. “He says that you told him to puta 
squirt of absinthe in the cocktails that you and the Professor 
had before dinner, but whether you did or not, he ought to 
chave known better, and he goes out of the place first thing to- 
morrow morning. Good-night.” 

And with this she swept out of the room, leaving Gleason 
and the Professor still staring at one another and muttering 
things. 
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But what do you think of a cat that 
makes free 
With another's Glenlivet and Sherry, 
Of a cat that isnot above having a ‘t go” 
At a bottle half-full of the best Curagea ? 


You can faney a cat liking hot buttered 
toast, 
Or canaries, or green caterpillars, 
But you'd not think he'd smoke—vet 
this Trab bore off most 
Of my ninepenny Villar y Villars, 
Though, perhaps fecling shame at this worst of misdeeds, 
He left me the box and a couple of weeds, | 
| 


I determined that I on that very same night 
Would foil his felonious feedings, 

And prepared with the deepest and grimmest delight 
To stop these unblushing proceedings: 

The worm, I remarked to myself, had now turned, 

I criep, ‘‘ Mrs. McGrab!” and my countenance shone And my soul at the prospect of victory burned. 
With a shine I attribute to passion, 

«Your cat makes a habit of carrying on 


I fastened the windows as never before | 
And I olocked up the chimney with paper, 
And I locked and besides barricaded the door 
With two chairs and a hat-stand and scraper. 
But next morn came the whimper of Mrs. MeGrab, ‘ 
«That ‘cre cat’s been an’ taken six eggs an’ a crab!” 


“‘Well, sir,” she replied with an air like a quee 
From her chair with much dignity rising, 

“(If Trab ‘ave been an’ taken a box of sardines 
It don’t seem to me so surprising ; 

It’s quite common to come on a kind of a cat 

What can'/ keep ‘is paws off a trifle like that.” 


Alas for the morals of things that are dumb! 
Alas for the craft that is feline ! 

I said but few words, though Town T said some, 
As I made to’ards the wardrobe a bee-line. 

Of all hope in my powers of resistance bereft, 


She uttered these words with contempt so Jubtit I] packed my portmanteaus that morning and lett. 


That I felt myself visibly wincing, P 
{he tin 


t was long years ago when this happened, and vet 
Yet I made no reply, though I felt al H 


On my memory’s tablets it lingers, 

And | often regret that T never once met 

The cat with the very light fingers ; 

although this may strike you as passing belief, 
er once saw that ingenious thief. 


That her statement was barcly conijey 7 
It was idle to argue with Mrs. McGrab}\ ° 
Who was richly endowed with the gift of the 


I retired to my room, and I sat and I mused 
On what seemed to me rather a mystery, xnd 11 


For i f the hand-books I’d ever perused o confess that just now and again, 
or in none of the hand-books aver PETUSe 


» liver is out of condition, | 


On the subject of Natural History ; I\ thing the matter I can- 
Had I met with accounts of a cat of such sin BE hot refrain 
That, when stealing sardines, he stole also the tin, \_ Mincn a et wi @ sillciniae 
No notion of right checked his pilfering mood, _ picion a | 
No scruple of conscience restrained it ; That there couldn't have lived, | 
He not only captured the requisite food, a8 ei of ne, , | 
But also the thing that contained it. A cat who al a 0 | 
For instance, when taking my choice caviare, honour so lacked, | 
He took it away in its earthenware jar ! iu Goeet ete | 
In the dead of the night he ficids and the trees | 
would takea whole cake And the tints on the 
Or a packet of Everton darkling horizon | 
toffee, I decide that 1 shouldn't | 
Or his larcenous fancy inclined bring charges like 
him to make these 
Shortish work of my whole ‘Gainst. a creature I 
stock of coffee ; never set eyes 
Or—you may not believe it, or, 
and yet it is truc— I am sure there existed 
He would collar my tea, and a Mra McGrab, 
the canister tov ! But I doubt now and 


then the exist- 


. , s, my a 
When he took my bananas, m) eee ut Trab: 


biscuits and tea 
I felt it was wrong of him, 
very, 


Mostys T. Picortt. 


uaa ol 


THR&& OF A KIN®D. 


My name ig Dolly— these othe 
two 
|} Are my young children — bot! 


bran’ new 


| My Papa says, he's 'fraid th. 


\ Will mix us up, ’cause, don’t yx. 

‘ 

i They’ re Dollies too—and three « : 
us 

~All livin’ here in Papa’; 
house, | 

i With names alike, is quite cor; 
fusin’, 

My Papa saye—an’ mog’ anjus- 
in’; 


1 Me says he'll have to change \{\' 
i ye Ze name, 
aa Si . Or call TH&M sumpin’, not the 


same. 


== 


“MY PAPA SAYS HE'S 'FRAID THAT HE WILL MIX US UP.” 


x =. --Have you trouble with your 
7 eyes?” asked she. 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘ Why?” 

“*T see you always wear an eye- 
glass.” 

‘‘Oh, yes; you see, I get very 
sleepy at times, and it keeps one eye 
opén, anyhow.” 


a 


’ THE FIRST SMOKE. 
Penny weed, 
Weedy youth ! 
. "We'd best veil 
a Horrid truth ! 


‘THE COLOURS OF AN ENGAGEMENT. 


Golden ring, 
Finger white ; 
Eyes of blue, / 
Prospects bright. f SATISFIED. 
There was a sign upon a wall— Put out a finger, touched the wall. 
That sign was “ Paint,” And onward sped, 
And every mortal that went by, And as they wiped their finger tips— 
Port Orricern—What have you on board, captain? Sinner and saint, eae hey anid. 
Caprarsn—Our cargo consists of 1,000 cases of oranges. 
Port Orricer—Yes. Her Fatugr: ‘‘Has my daughter given you any en- 
Cartrain—One thousand cases of eggs. couragement, sir?” 
Port Orricer—Yes. Surror: ‘Well, she said you were always a very gener- 
Cartain—Three cases of yellow fever. ous parent.” 


E —— 

~ s 
| 4 
| | 
roasted 


| fle loves me not 


fle loves me 


*Ha! ha!’ murmured the musical crocodile 
as he sauntered into the drawing-room of the 
gentleman on the floor above. * What? A harp? 
Oh, how lovely! I'm simply dying for a little 
music, Life hasn't seemed the same thing since 
Llost my mouth organ.” 


Then from that he wandered on tothe chorus 
of **The Midshipmite.” ‘With a long, long pull 
and a strong, strong pull——" He didn’t care 
much for the verses, he said, but he liked the part 
where the “pull” came in. (Our illustration 
shows the * pull” just coming in.) 


Then he laid the instrument down on its side 
and started climbing up the strings like a ladder. 
“ Listen—this isa march! (Of course you can see 
that for yourself.) Rather in the Wagner vein. 
It wants a bit of negotiating, too—there are so 
many accidentals and difficult little twiddly 
dits.” 


* Besides,” he continued as he perched himself 

on the stool and started to strum, “a harp is so 

much nicer than a mouth 3 for one thing, 

you haven't got Bd ay it in your mouth before 
t. Ly 


‘ou can pla’ entothis! It’sa little bit by 
Miorman, Isn't it dboofiful?"’ 


* This is where I think a harp is so nice, too. 
When your fingers are tired you can pluck at it 
with your toes,” he went on. “Of course you 
have to ice alot to keep your foot in, so to 
speak. I’ bit out of it myself at the moment— 
my knees are rather stiff. It's so long since I 
played, you know" 


And he went on climbing up and down for 
about a quarter of an hour. Then he murmured 
dreamily: “ Ah me, I could go on playing like this 
for hours—walking up and down till there wasn't 
a string left to stepon. So passionately fond am 
I of music; good music, of course. It has such 
an elevating influence on one, too. I remember 
once when I was jumping on a dulcimer—but, 
however, that's another story.” 


“This is another little thing I used to be « 
fond of asa boy. It’s called *Whack-fol-de-: 
dle’ by. the author of *Tooral-i-e-ty,’ Plex- 
little ilt, isn’t it? Very catching—like - 
measles. 


“I'm very fond, too, of playing like this—w 
my wild harp slung around me (if I may c-: 
phrase). Ah, this is delicious! What 
of a violin or the soft tinkle of a piano « 
to the mellifluous plunkcty-plunk of 
Nothing !"’ 


At last he sat down, yawned, and stretc 
himself muttered: “ Well, I guess I must sto 
though it’s hard to drag myself away. “I 


delightful it would be to always have a 
claw at!” And so saying he crawled of 
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A PRACTICAL GIRL. 


At Laura's feet the poet knelt, 

And vowed his love in poet's fashion ; 
But she no glad emotion felt, 

And laughed to scorn his tender passion. 


“ Ha, she rejects me. Spurns my love,” 
So thought the jilted bard in sorrow. 
“T'll pluck Jove's fire from clouds above, 
And win her by my verse to-morrow." 


He poured the yearnings of his heart 
Into a wild, impassioned sonnet ; 

He wrote it with consummate art, 
And wasted half the night upon it. 


In glowing love his pen he dipped, 
The Muses lent their inspiration ; 

Next morn he sent the manuscript 
To Laura, for her approbation. 


She read the verse with critical mien, / % 
And seeing it had merit, took it 


Straight to a monthly magazine, 
And promptly got a guinea for it. COMMITTED | 


WITHOUT OPTION 


” me 


To tell the truth, Watson, although an awfully nice fellow, 
had no respect for the rights of property. Indeed, the 
whole crowd of us who sat in his rooms one night in 
December, 18—, could not boast much upon that score. 

He could, however, always be relied upon to tell a good 
yarn, and we sat back in our chairs quite prepared to listen. 

*¢We called her ‘the Princess,’” he began, ‘‘and she 
deserved the title, for I don’t know that I ever saw a finer- 
looking woman. Tall, dark, with flashing eyes and ruby 
lips, and a perfect complexion that owed nothing to art. 
Wherever there was a clever coup to be engineered, where 
Jimesse or a little feminine diplomacy was essential, we were 
sure of success when ‘the Princess’ was in it. 

«The story I’m going to tell you now is the method by 
which the famous pink diamonds, which created such a 
sensation a few years ago, were stolen. 

‘¢ These diamonds reposed in the window of Caleb Janson 
and Company, goldsmiths and diamond merchants, and 
those who followed the exciting and nefarious pursuit 
of the appropriation of other people’s property had 
cast covetous eyes upon them in vain. 

‘¢To procure them in daytime seemed impossible ; 
to smash the window and make a dash for them was 
far too dangerous, to attempt to snatch them in the 
shop equally futile, while at night the theft was a 
dead impossibility, for every atom of jewellery was 
locked up in the enormous strong room let into the 
wall, which was secured by a time 
lock and combination, and which, 
moreover, was placed in electrical 
communication with the bedroom 


and the nearest police station. 

‘«In the iron revolving shutter 
that covered the windows at night 
were cut a couple of gratings / 
through which the constable 
on the beat could gaze into 
the shop. 

**«Such was the es- 


— oT 
on show in the wae, 
plate glass win- : 
dow in the daytime and protected behind the chilled steel 
plates of the safe at night. Many were the anxious consul- 
tations we held as to the possibility of getting hold of them. 

“It was ‘the Princess’ who eventually.thought of a 
method. 

‘« The male portion of the little syndicate had reluctantly 
given up the thing as-hopeless, and with a valedictory curse 
at the pink diamonds had determined on the seeking of other 


= = "yl 
Di AMENDS [1 


Ae : 


—— shops to conquer, when, radiant asa rose on a summer's day, 


‘the Princess’ fluttered in upon them. She sank into a 
chair and broke into a silvery peal of laughter. 

‘«*T know how it’s to be done,’ she said at last, and: at 
once everyone realized that she was speaking of obtaining the 
pink diamonds. 

‘© How?’ the others questioned simultaneously. 


‘¢ Woman-like, she ignored the . Question 
and launched out at us with __-- another. 

‘*«Do you know the Earl of “i —s«~zDailen- 
bury? Rather silly old buffer, om rich as 
Croesus, and in love with a Gaiety 
girl. Well, I passed Jan- son’s just 
now, and the noble peer was inside 
with his theatrical divin- ity, buying 
her no end of sparklers. He'd evident- 
ly finished his purchase, for as I 
glanced in he was just laying down 
the pen after writing a cheque. At 


that ‘moment an idea struck me, and, with luck, 

we ought to get those diamonds within four-and-twenty 
hours.’ 

‘¢ The group gazed at her in polite bewilderedness. 

‘¢¢Tf,’ she said with a business-like air—‘if I 
succeed in my part of getting hold of them, 
you'll still have your share to do, but as mine is 
really the risk and I've thought of the idea, what 
am I to have out of what they fetch ?’ 

“s £¢¢A third.’ 
a ‘¢*Good! That's a bargain,’ and she 
7» -Sgot up and prepared to go. 

“**Now, how are you going to get 
them ?’ 

‘¢<Never mind 
about that. When 
J Y’ve got them, I'll 

leave them somewhere in a 

place of safety where no one will 
think of looking for them, but where 
you will be able to go and fetch them 


* s s s 


**It was late in the evening of the day determined upon 
for the annexation of the diamonds, when ‘the Princess,’ 


-having carefully prepared her plans, left her hotel ready to 
~ put them into operation. 


‘*She had changed her morning gown for a ravishing 
evening costume with open neck and filmy lace sleeves 
showing under her rich opera cloak. 

‘She carried a dainty little bag of silk and velvet, in 
which reposed a purse well filled with notes and gold and a 
silver-mounted vinaigrette. 

‘*The hour was late when she arrived at the establish- 
ment of Caleb Janson and Company, verging. upon closing 
time, in fact, and the lighted window was being gradually 
denuded of its treasures. 

‘The hansom pulled up at the door, and a moment after 
‘the Princess’ entered the shop and murmured an apology 


‘op the lateness of her call, but she was anxious to make 
1 few purchases of diamond ornaments before leaving Lon- 
Jon in the morning, and accidentally,mentioned the mat- 
ter to her friend the Earl of Dalen- 


bury at Lady Ark- - wright’s reception 
‘hat evening, at He had spoken 
i their estab- 1 lishment. 


of so excellent a 
‘ cash customer as 
_ the Earl of Da- 
lenbury acted as 
a perfect talis- 
man, for had he 
not that very day 
laid out a sum run- 
- ming well into four 
figures upon his inamo- 
rata? 
“*So the process of return- 
ing the jewellery to the strong 
room was immediately discon- 


tinued, and various glittering articles from the window and 
the safe laid before ‘the Princess,’ but her highness was 
somewhat difficult to please. - She hesitated a good deal, 
but, however, eventually made up her mind to take a couple 
of sprays costing fifty guineas each, and paid for them with 
crisp five-pound notes, saying that on her return to London 
she would call and make a considerable selection. 

“She had taken the vinaigrette out with her purse and 
was holding it to her dainty nostrils, and complained of a 
slight feeling of faintness. ; 

“It was nothing, she said; it would pass off directly ; 
but might she ask for a glass of water? 

‘‘An assistant was dispatched for it, and she still smelt 
at the salts and gave instructions that the two sprays were 
to be sent to her hotel to-morrow morning. She wished her 
card enclosed in the velvet case before it was sealed 
up. Would the manager oblige her with a pen? 

‘«He placed the cut glass inkstand and long 
quill pen before her, and in a bold hand she wrote 
a few words upon one: of her visiting cards. Her 
faintness seemed now to have quite departed, and 
she only just sipped the water that was brough 
to her. ; 


diamonds. A little gleam of excitemen' 
shone in the woman's eyes; she simu- 
lated faintness again. The manager laid ; 
the open case down on the counter. At the same 
instant her head fell forward, the tumbler of water 
and the dismond ornaments went dashing to the 
ground, and she, slipping from her chair, lay stretched 

at full length upon the floor in a dead swoon, her vin- 
aigrette, that had dropped from her hand, shattered to pieces. 
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‘With solicitous haste the manager was 
beside her, and by and by she slowly opened 
her eyes. 

“Then, after a brief rest, she 
returned to the waiting hansom, 
and just as it was about to drive 
off she said to the manager who 
stood by the cab door : 

‘**T think, after all, I will take 
the sprays now.’ 

‘‘And two minutes afterwards, é 
with full value for her hundred {  \/ I 
guineas, and the pink diamonds, as E 
she had promised, in a place of a 
safety, waiting until called for, ‘the 
Princess’ drove away. She did not return to her hotel, but 
kept another appointment with her friends. 

‘‘Consternation reigned supreme in the establishment 

of Caleb Janson and Company when the manager, on resum- 
ing the duty of locking up the jewels in the safe, found 
that the pink diamonds were missing. 
“In a state of terrible anxiety, he finally locked the 
safe, fastened the outer door of the shop and departed 
to the hotel which had been mentioned by ‘the 
Princess.’ 

‘*She had not returned, although he waited 
~. till midnight, and he never saw her again. 

A ‘Meanwhile the street in which the shop of 
3” Caleb Janson and Company was situated became 
quite deserted, and the hour of eleven struck. 

‘©A man in evening dress strolled along, his Inverness 
open and a diamond centre stud in his spotless shirt. 

‘* He paused at the corner by the pillar box and watched 
the constable pass along on his beat. 

‘It would be a full quarter of an hour before he came 
that way again. 

‘sThe man by the pillar box waited till the constable 
had passed out of sight and the street was absolutely clear. 
He dived his hand into an inner pocket and produced two 
pieces of polished steel, screwed them together and con- 
structed a very neat and serviceable ‘jemmy.’ 

‘« He strolled down to Janson's and gazed for an instant 
through the grating. Then, ‘click-click,’ the fastening of 
the door in the revolving iron shutter gave way. 

‘« ¢Splinter-splinter,’ the lock of the mahogany door 
yielded. He was in the shop. He darted to the counter 
and took from it the cut glass inkstand. 

‘He moved across to an angle where he would be 
unobserved from the grating in the shutter, produced 

a glass syringe from his coat, and drew up all the ink 
_ from the stand, then turned the bottle upside down 
K-. and the pink diamonds dropped out into his hand- 
~ erchief, He squirted the ink back, replaced the 

inkstand upon the counter, went to the door and 
slipped out into the street. The trick was done.” 
‘Jolly smart,” ejaculated one of the lis- 
teners as Watson concluded. ‘‘But why was 
‘the Princess’s’ plan so elaborate? Why 
didn’t she simply take the diamonds with 
cher?” 

«« Because she wasn’t a fool, dear boy, that’s 
all. Suppose they'd discovered the loss before 
she left? Don’t you think she'd have been de- 
tained and given in charge and searched—eh ? 


But ‘the Princess’ knew a better game,” 


> 
ine 
~ 
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AT THE MAMMOTH UNIVERSAL STORES. 


Secretary. 


Oe en 
en ~ 


When the Duchess has a special complaint to make she does so to the Chief 


And the General Manager| nd the Assistant Man- 
in turn has an unpleasant r makes things very 
\ five minutes with the tant sagreeable for the Suib-assistant 


+ 
bd 


And the Sub-assistant Maneger afterwards relieves 
his pent-up anger on the Shop Walkers. 


ated A eR nen 
———— = a nceceenen en F 


Behold the birds and babies, all a-balance on a bough, 
They are here to give you greeting, which is civil, you'll allow ; 
To children young, and middle-aged, and those whose hair is grey, 


Christmas Questions. 


Birdie, come closer, I’ve something to say. 
Please don’t tell a soul what I ask you about. 

Just tell me why Santa Claus can’t lose his way, 

And how does he know where the children all stay, 
And just what they want? I could never make out ! 


Is snow the white feathers they shake from his bed, 
As old Mrs. Santa Claus tidies the house ? 
And how can he be quite so stout as they’ve said? 
He walks on the roof, right over my head, 
So still that he’d never wake even a mouse ! 


And are the stars really great windows of light, 
Way off in Jack Frost’s diamond palace so cold? 

Is it there he makes pictures to leave every night 

On windows? And where he keeps icicles bright ? 
And say, why does Mister Frost never grow old? 


Do tell me, dear birdie ; are all these things true? 
You must know the reason, ‘cause, when people say 

All kinds of strange things, and I ask how they knew, 

They say: ‘A bird told me.” So please tell me, too. 
Oh, stay, darling birdie, pray don’t fly away ! 


MABEL I. HUMPHRBY. 


A Family Affair. 
That troubled old woman who lived in a shoe, 
When Christmas came ‘round, pray what did she do 


you : You know that old woman was wise, 
hung up the stocking of marvellous size, 

fo the shoe ; and that, you can see, 

enough for the whole fam-i-lee. 


‘©Wuat do you regard as the best love story ever 
written?” asked the sentimental young woman. 

“The best love story,” answered Miss Cayenne, 
‘tis never written. It is experienced.” 


wei 
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Algernon Plantagenet Fitzherbert was a “Now, I wonder what he's got in store for me? “I must make myself look really smart.” And 


young gentleman of unlimited high-class ac- I shouldn't be at all surprised if he isn't going Algernon donned his very best raiment an: 
quaintances but very limited means, “Wants to introduce me to a wealthy American heiress, sallied forth to keep the appointment. “Jolly 
me to meet him at the club at 3 30, does he!" he or maybe he wants a director for one of his decent chap, Lord Coke, Always ready to doa 


exclaimed as he read the telegram from Lord companies!" fellow a good turn. I expect this means £5.10 
Coke, a yeata—— 


‘IT sHALL soon be your new mamma,” said a governess to her little 
charge. ‘‘I am going to marry your father, Freddy dear. I 
wonder if you are glad?” ; 

‘*Hurrah!” exclaimed Freddy; ‘that’s simply a splendid idea. 
Who thought of it first, you or father?” 


Mrs. Briske: ‘‘ Johnny, did the doctor call while I was away?” 
(stopping his play): ‘‘Yes, ma. He felt my pulse 
jay tonguc, and shook his head and said it was a very 
he left this prescription and said he’d call again 


THE OLD 
STORY. 
Once fine 
day— 
Lovers two! 
One and one 
Become one 


too! 
E. Le B. M. 


A PATENT REVERSIBLE MAP. 


‘« This,” said the enterprising contributor, ‘i 
certain phases ofthe Chinese question.” 

‘«We never touc 
is a fashion paper.” 

“Good!” cried the ent 
you can use this 
Korean boundary, running down here 
will give you the finest pattern for a winter ja’ 
of forty you ever saw.” 


map illustrating 


e editor, ** This 


‘«That being so, 
utting up here along the 
ing up at Pcking. 
ited to a woman 


“ With a house near Lord Salisbury in Down- 
ing Street. I'd better take a cab, or I'll be late! 
Perhaps he’s found me a comfortable berth at 
the War Office! You can never tell what these 
lords will do, Or it’s not unlikely he'll recom- 


“Cabinet Minister. Ah! How d'ye do, old 
chap? Awfully good of you to think of me, I'm 
sure. I shall never forget your kindness so 
long as I live. I was certain you would do 
something handsome for me one of these days,” 


2 


Lord Coke: * My dear Algy, I'm really very 
sorry to trouble you, don’t you know, but can 
you lend mea tenner?" And the moral of this 
story is: ‘Don't count your chickens before 
they're hatched,” 


we 


mend me as private sec. toa 


Visitox—Is your mistress in? 
Butier—I will go and see, sir, Do vou prefer to give vour card 
now, sir, or wait till I have found out ? 


A Littee boy was told at Sunday-school that when he died he 
would Icave his body on carth. 

After returning home he was much troubled in regard 
to it, and questioned his parents. His mother ex- 
plained by saying : 

“Yow will take all the gogd with you, but leave all 
that is naught fere belong 

The boy syle for a moment, then, bo keing up, 
said : ; bein q 
“Well, I'l be awfully thin when I get thera,” - 


HARD UP! 
Nice new 
clothes, 
Skies all 
blue. 
Taitor's bill 
Same old 


hue ! 
FE. Le B. M. 


around with a mule, 
rival did not deny it. 
xt number, ‘says that 
a mule, and an ill-con- 

We were so occupicd. 


and an ill-conditioned beas 

‘‘Our contemporary,” he 
five years ago we were peddli 
ditioned beast at that. H 
But we are surprised to 


ee 


When Bobby plays and ‘‘ Major” sings, 


The music mighé be finer, 

For Bobby plays a major key 
And ‘‘ Major” sings a minor ; 
And Bobby plays, ‘‘ Do-re-mi-fa-” 
And things the like o’ that ; 


L TEACHER : 
, Willie Wilson ! 
Figfiting again? Didn't 


last wr) lesson. teach that 
when fou, are struck on one 
chkek you ought to tum the 
other ¢é the striker?” - 
/Watum: ‘‘Yes'm; but he hit 
me‘ op) the nose, an’ I’ve only 
got one.” 


TAKING HIM LITERALLY. 

Docror—Now, I may be de- 
tained at this patient’s some 
time, so do not let the horse 
stand. 

Coacumuan—And phwat shall 
I do if he won't lie down—get 
a sledgehammer? 


THIS IS OUR HOSTESS, 
Algernon Snooks had been selected to 
take her down to supper, and he is wondering how to begin. 


and the 


While ‘‘ Major” strikes a single 
And always sings it flat. [note 
So to you all who care to hear, 
I’ve only this to say— 

When Bobby plays and ‘‘ Major” 


(sings, 
E. S. 


You'd better run away ! 


BOBBY’S REASON. 

Curatz—Would you like to 
come and live with me, Bobby? 

Bossy (promptly)—No, sir. 

CuraTe—Why not? 

Bossy—Mamma says you get 
about twenty pairs of slippers 
every Christmas. 


Txacuer (to little boy)—What 


. isa kid? 


Boy (who has a big brother) 
—!I am. 


Mistrzss (4 cook)—Brid- 
get, if you wish, you may / 
have some mistletoe to dec-“= 
orate the kitchen with. / 

Briwcet—Thank ye, mum 
but me gintlemin frinds is 
not so bashful as all that. _/:: 


wish 


> 


te. Mthibe J 


to where Molly was standing, and using 
: | the one Japanese phrase he remembered, asked the way 
| to the hotel. 

Molly had overheard the whole colloquy, and was be- 
ginning to enjoy herself. She made a low bow, and 
giggled, and then began talking rapidly in Japanese. 

‘*There, there! that will do, my good girl,” said the 
¥i, older man, coming up. ‘‘ Do come on, Crawley.” 

But Crawley was looking down admiringly at the 
little mousme. 

‘*T wonder what her name is—here, quick—look 

it out in the guide-book. How do I ask her 
name?” 

His friend thought: jt might save time to obey 
him, .so he turned the pages over. - 

“«O namae,wa fan to moshimas?” he asked. 
‘Molly laughed aga#é  ‘‘ O-toyo,” she answered, and then 
she sidled up toys Crawley in mousme fashion. .° 

Han siete called after her, ‘‘Molly, Molly—don’t be 80 Crawley ‘seg pletely fascinated. 

silly—you mustn't go!” “*O-toyatifme repeated. ‘‘ What a charming name—as 


But Molly pretended togmout of earshot, and Molly went. charmj Re bearer. What long lashes she has! I didn’t 

She had dressed Jes ' mousme. She was very knop@igne, ny lashes at all. Her eyes are much more 
small and very p@epmeeeca@me kimono, the richly em- Ss ae I wonder how they make love in Jap- 
broidered obi jhe iaamune of doing her hair suited —2 knew the language.” 


fa Ried laughed. ‘Kiss her,” he said. “A kiss means 
tion from her thegg@iiae all the world over—that needs no translation.” 
hat Maeeinter ding down “6 Makiss?” asked Crawley. He was watching the 

from the Bluff tthe cra Mmmas-to see rich colo mounting up to Molly's cheeks. 

if she would be pcognisea, ‘ zZ He looked jm closer at her charming face ; no, those 
She clattered down the hi Line eyes with their fringes could never belong to a Jap. 

any adventure. She\had beagsugd ; D creep into his mind. 

knew something of the nis aX 4 Sent eg eemined make sure. 

the minute steps of the mGusmes t eg adil s her!” he said, and catching her pretty 


She glanced round. eo aes = ng@iingeee hand, diqwtge iyi him and kissed her on the lips. 
strangers to herself—came out of a curio sh@p Dne ty ." ébegeema-litve mousme,” he said. ‘‘Sayonara! 
about thirty and the other perhaps fifteen years older. “ 4676 )dn aI] meet again one day.” 

The younger one caught sight of Molly. t yOu won't!” exclaimed his friend, % 

‘«T say,” he said, ‘‘here’s something that beats an ‘i 

else I have seen Melid_ you ¢ off laughing, while Molly stood 


anything so ch: nd where they had leg , scarlet with anger. ‘‘How dare 
he! how dare he!” she cried, rubbing her lips hard with © 


along!” And he her handkerchief as if to take away the effects of the kiss. 

CHAPTER IL 

ese ~~ ‘+I nave heard from Jack Hingley,” said Mr. Montgomery. 

asi ~ ‘He has sent a letter of introduction for a man named 

Friar and his friend, who are ‘doing’ Japan. I suppose we 

» had better ask them to dinner.” 

“s  ** Of course we must,” said his wife, while Molly looked 

f, up with interest. 

* ~ Eight o'clock had struck, and the two men had arrived. 

Molly swept into the drawing-room just before dinner 
was announced, and then she came to a sudden stop. ==,“ 

The blood seemed to freeze in her veins, and she shook ““,* 

=.hands with Mr, Friar mechanically when her sister ~ 

introduced him. - 
“And this is Mr. Crawley,” said Mrs. Montgomery. 


“ae 


af 


fyi iil ” | have éresped mg napkin,” she s0id lemely. 
"Ie te such @ nuisance to have such « sliapery gown.” 


| Molly’s heart almost stopped beating as she slowly turned 
: her head and met the blue eyes of the man who had—oh, 
horror !—kissed her such a short time ago. 

But he held out his hand so casually that his calm de- 
meanour put her fears to rout: would never recognise her. 

So she began talking to t j as they went in to 
dinner together, : 

‘*1 seem to know your face—as if I had met ye 
he said, when they were seated at table, ‘‘and yet— 
know where it could have been.” 

Molly laughed nervously. ‘Perhaps you met me in 
previous existence,” she said. ‘‘That is the only way to 
reconcile matters, isn’t it? I might have been your arch- 
enemy and you hated me.” 

‘*Or you might have been my dearest friend and I loved 
‘ou. Don’t you believe in affinities?” he said with a swift 
at her lovely profile, and then Friar’s voice sounded 
talking to Mrs. Montgomery. 

1 man to take about,” he was saying 

‘«We met an retty mousme yesterday morning and 
thought I should never get him back to the hotel.” 

4 Molly turned to her neighbuur as carelessly as she 

‘‘ They are all very pretty,” she said, ‘‘but there is 4 


been longer in Japan.” 
Crawley shook his head. ‘‘If all the m 

pretty as the one I saw yesterday, I sh 

my residence here altogether.” 


conversation, bug 
she could not 
er again,” she said, ‘if 


you saw her io others.” 

“«T never gee pkdbould recognise that mousme 
if I met her thd@in@ter sidle’of the world.” 

Moll her snipe 


she said. ‘‘ What did 
stood a word you said.” 
her name. It is O-toyo. 


- Fora moment 
a scarlet face to 
Crawley smiled 
«¢Well,” he said, ‘‘and why not? a t 
being kissed?” 45%, 

««J—I don’t know,” she said incoherently, and co 
with confusion she bent her head and began searching on 
the ground. 

‘<I have dropped my napkin,” she said lamely. 
such a nuisance to have such a slippery gown.” 

CHAPTER III. 
Tue sunny days passed quickly. Crawley and Molly met 
again and again, and she began to look forward to his com- 
ing more than anything else in the world. The two men 
persuaded Montgomery to bring his wife and sister-in-law 
and accompany them to Miyanoshita. ; 

They had decided to walk across the hills to Otomi Peak. 
It was nearly their last day. Mrs. Montgomery was carried 
in a chair, her husband and riar walked on in front, while 
Crawley and Molly lagged beiind. 
ry ore they as to a where straight in front 
seped out at thegf (rough a cleft in the hille— 

2 i and silent. 


“It is 


f~ 
Cefn Mae 
ulin) 


thing of it back to England. 


They both sat down and looked at 
him without speaking. 

At last Molly drew a deep ° 
breath. ‘‘ Fuji is very beauti- 
ful!” she said. ‘‘No won- 
der the Japanese are so 
proud of him. 1 wonder 
they don’t distrust the 
Christians,” she went on 
thoughtfully. ‘Supposing 


: ° 


think Japan 
Id collapse without 
beloved mountain?” 
Crawley smiled. ‘The 
ps have wonderful be- 
iefs of their own,” he -! @ 
said. ‘Do you re 4 |. | 
member the sacredtree ¢ 
at Nara, round which 
the people tie bits of 
paper when they want ~ 
to marry someone very 
much? The action is 
supposed to grant the wish.” 
‘¢] remember,” said 
Molly. ‘*It is composed of 
several trees growing  to- 
gether—cherry, camelia, oak, 
wistaria, and about eight 
others.” 
«J tied a piece 
of paper round that 
tree,” said Crawley, 
‘¢and I thought of—O-toyo. 
I love Japan,” he went on, 
‘cand I want to take some- ~~ 


you think I could persuade O-toyo to gt 
> fear pierced Molly's heart. Was it possible th‘ 
mistaken, and there was another O-toyo all t! - 
pale. 
ameek her,” she said slowly. 
nearer and peered up into her face. 
He took her hand in both of 
‘ou marry me? Moliy, 
id-not recognise you?” 
fs were shining, but there 
ge offered—an inquiry which 
ir mind, and for which she must 


“Then, O-toyé 
dear, did you think it 
Her face was bright 
was still some explanatipal 
had dwelt a long tina ue 


be propitiated. a 
«You said, “be said indignantly, ‘‘that I Ated it—your 
kissing me, How could you say such a thing?” 
He laug ‘‘That was only to punish you for the 


questions you asked. It wasn’t true—of course it wasn’t. 

Really I was glad to run away afterwards, for you had mur- 

der in your eye. But, O-toyo, dear, you haven’t answered. 

Mavn’t I take my little mousme back with me to Engtand?” 
And Molly answered ‘‘ Yes.” 
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NoP FORGETTING A ng 


BY B- FRETCHER- ROBINSON 


s the Pomp was on the throne, 


Co Ang p 


Yet went a-hunting' twice a week, (9 
Nor thought himself to blame. 


But though he loved the twanging horn, 
I yet would make it clear 

Hs n't missed a Sunday morn 
For five-and-thirty year ; 

Aud in his sermons he would state 


As he was wont to ride 


One peurtey: a day of haber ga 


He a merry ban 
That ran a fox from Savas 's Gate 
To Overminster Strand. 


And when the gallant _ had died, He pointed out how circumsta 
As fell the evening gloam, = 
He found himself, af § two beside, tee by Hayter pe 


How what results from evil chance 
As sin is held by men ; 
appearence mee should ne'er be deemed 
folly to belong 
Until, in what improper seemed, 
Was clearly shown the wrong. 


Full twenty mile from home. 


Ew SO, 


The three they met a Friend in Need 


As they were homeward bound, 


Who offered them a bed and feed 


For man and horse and hound. 


**Come, Parson, Toe Fine rd back 


we hedges pk 
in; e 
Pray joaves dear lads, to 7 atk 


e clouds were gathering, Parson Strozg 
ved the coming storm, 


— thus it came that The wind was keen, the way was long, 
ted far and The invitation warm ; 
Cons ered it no griev wrong Moreover, he was not as young 
Be oe {carte 
e pral 0 thé momen! a dou ung, 
And sinners brought to ames eC” 


Then joined him thankfully, 


The morning, breaking cold and grcy, 
Found Parson Strong opprest, 

d To think that he upon 
Should ride so strangely dressed ! 

With guilty look, his horse’s back 
He mounted with a si ‘h, 

And stared severely at 
As they went jogging by. 


that day 
e pack 


Moreover, he restrained his grey— 
A bold and violent horse— 

And for his friends improved the way 
With eloquent 

Until the two, a merry pair, 
Their spirits so did quell 

That both assumed a shexit air 
“That did become them well. 


atthe a i a a a 


Oe me 


Hark! hark! They: tisten, falter, stay, 
ae 


iT] 
fa'am, itis, I fear, \ 
k of hounds in cry.” ‘ 


And who/s that behind the pack 
Upon‘that spanking grey ? 

Too well they guess, put still, alack ! 
They hesitate to say. 

Till Farmer Chase, not thinking wrong 
In aught the Church might do, 

Cries out: ‘‘ Well ridden, Parson Strong,” 
And screams a view halleo, 


not ae melee Ce 
‘oa gtaceless noise, 
For Me Jinks assumed an air 
That even cowed the boys ; 
While Miss Maguire was scandalised 


““Why, some,” said he, ‘would now suggest Tosucha pe nt that she 
jou 


A scandal false as base, 
In that we seem to ride in quest 

Of pleasures of the chase ; 
Whereas our thoughts most orthodox 

Are far from horse and hound— 
Great Ceesar, lads, there goes a fox, 

For fifty tygmeand pound !” 

Wwe 


Your fo! collect to pray, 
And now your horse pops o’er a stile 
And fairly runs away. 


And time it wants to half-past ten 
But minutes three or four. 

And slowly move both maids and men 
Towards the church's door. 

There's Janet in her Sunday best, 
Fulfilled with conscious pride, 

With Hodge in starch and broadcloth drest 
Uneasy at her side. 


Tee Mr. Jinks br the school, 
visage sour an im, 

The lads who know, and feel, his rule 
Deehy respect for him ; 

ae 8 bluff yet kindly oe Chase, 
thorough sportsman he, 

And bias Maguire ns pain of £406 

As rich in pedigree. 


Remarked aloud she was surprised 
That such a man could be. 


Then, on a sudden, dire dismay 
Upon them all did fall, 

As they observed the runaway 
Approach the churchyard wall. 

yet when within of feet a score 

That wicked grey had gone, 

He stopped with 
While Parson—he went on. 


And thus as from a cannon sprung 
(Or so the tale avers), 

Across the wall he came among 
His fond shioners ; 

He struck y ground, 
Then rose like any ball, 

But catching Jinks upon the bound. 
That worthy broke his fall. 


Now for the Parson be it said 
Though he described a curve 

And broke, but never lost, his head, 
Unshaken was his nerve ; 

Yet more, he rose as calm and cold, 
With manner as serene, 

Asif his entry to the fold 
Quite usual had been. 


*« Judge not, my friends,” said Parson Strong, 
** Before the ou hear, 
Do not in haste proclaim the wrong 
In what may s0 appear, 
See Mr. Jinks—his hat is bent, 
And i is screwed awry, 
Yet Mr. Jinks is innocent, 
And, brothers, so am I, 


‘I beg you, therefore, not to stare, 
Nor simper, grin, and leer. 

Observe, the Church is waiting there, 
Your Parson standing here.’ 

He ceased, and with the awful state 
Of Beadle or Bedell, 

He led them through the open gate 
And preached uncommon well. 


* * * 


And so, in those Resgotiess days, 
That Parson, bold as wise, 

Received a worthy meed of praise 
In that he did despise 

The folk who after scandal run, 


Not what they tried to do. 


Who hint the false is true, WU ati = a ; 
And think alone what men have done, p= if if 
mnt} 
WWiitt 
MH 


ARH MBL 
| 


forelegs stretched before, 


I 


A Gollywog, one of the best, 
‘A smart little Gollywog he— VL 
ea @ As fond of the quip and the jest They met! Happy midsummer day ! 


As Gollywog ever could be ! 


And he sang: ‘Tra, la, la!” and ‘Tiddy- 
” [The baby had taken to play 


] 
Till he fell in love with a big Dutch Doll. So the Gollywog sang (sefte voce), ‘ Fol-lol |" 
™ When he miet, (ét¢-d-tte, that wooden Dutch Doll. 


Her style was undoubtedly Dutch, 


Gollywog $ 
Gollywog : “Tra, la, la! Fol-de-rol !” And, really, she couldn’t say why— 
seas tedeweictoons sale Duk De But she took to her heels—and she ran ! 
He shouted : *‘Stop! stop!” She ne’er heeded the call, 


So he followed and captured that giddy Dutch Doll. 


Ill, 
She seemed very haughty and proud— 
Looked very much down on sin— 
Such gaiety wasn’t allowed, 
Her family manners were prim. 


So the Gollywog ceased: “Tra, la, la! 
Fol-de-rol |!” 
’ When he fell in love with that big Dutch 
Doll. , 
IV. 
The Gollywog groaned in despair, 
Grew darker, and thin ; 
He lost his old jubilant air, sa, 


grin. my 
And nobody heard his “* Tiddy-fol-lol !” gat on a summer-house seat, 


In his hopeless love for that big Dutch Doll ! 
: me I'll worship your big wooden head ! 
Your beauty and goodness I'll ever extol" 
“ But this is so sudden!" sobbed the ~~. ~ 
: : C 


When he pined with love for that big Dutch Doll. dhe saw that escape was vain, 
i knelt at her feet, 
Vv. And told of his passion 
His life being robbed of its joy, Reciting the tale of wondrous thrall 
i He wished all his misery o'er— That held his heart for a big Dutch Doll 
i} [He was owned by a cross little boy ; oe: Ix. 
; She belonged to the baby next door. ] *‘Be mine ; dearest, grant my request, 
1 So he pined for the peace of a funeral pall, If only poor me you will wed, 
ti 


A de-rol 
xu <,-I have won the true love of my big Dutch Doll.” 


Gollywog sang : ‘‘Tra, la, la! Fol-de-rol ! 
Sing hey ! for the love of a big Dutch Doll !” 


A 


Clarinda is a cruelle maide, - 

Who flouts her lover, 3’m afraide, 
And ¢’en upon this Christmasse morne 
Be wishes he had ne’er been born. 


“3f’s an Sil Wind Chat Blows Nobodie Good. 


Ye onlie folks who have ye wit 

Co get somme pleasure out of itte 

Are boys who gather, as they goe, 

Ye rosie apples in ye snowe. | 
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THE CHAMPION BREAD CUTTER. 


THEY FRIGHT- 
ENED HER. 

The other day an 
omnibus, full of pas- 
scngers, drove up to 
its terminus in a Lon- 
don suburb. Side by 
side sat a commercial 
traveller and a lady 
temperance lecturer. 
The  ‘‘commercial” 
seized his bag and 
started out. The lady 
made a grab after him, 
and he halted. 

“T beg your par- 
don,” she said, ‘but 
you have my bag.” 

‘“¢You are certainly 
mistaken, madam,” the 
‘“*commercial” said 
courteously but firmly ; 
‘‘this is mine.” 

‘©No, — sir,” 
the lady replied 
firmly ; ‘‘it is 
mine. I should 
know it among 
a thousand. 
You must not 
take it.” 

But the other per- 
sisted and the lady in- 
sisted, and they came 
very near quarrelling. 
Presently one of the 
passengers pointed to a 
twin bag in the omni- 
bus and asked : 

“Whose is 
that?” 

“It isn’t 
mine,” said the 
‘“‘commercial.” 
‘*It is just like it, 
but this is mine.” 

‘And it isn’t 
mine,” said the 
lady. ‘‘He has 
mine, and I want 
it, or I'll have the 
law on him. It’s 
a pity if a lady 
can’t travel alone 
in this country 
without being 


robbed of her 
property in broad 
daylight.” 


Finally, the 
‘*commercial” 
said he would 
open the bag to 


eeues 


prove his 
property. 
The lady 
objected 
at first, 
saying she 
did not 
want her 
bag open- 
ed in the 
presence 
ofa crowd 
of stran- 
gers. But 
as there 
was no 
other 
means of 
settling 
the dis- 
pute, she 
at length 
consented. 
The 
““com- 
mcr- 
cial” 
sprang 
the 
lock, 
passengers 
very top of 


half full of whis- 
cards, a mecr- 
a quarter of a 


bacco, and one or two things 
knows the name of. The 


cial” was the first to recover 
sclf-possession and specch. 


tan 


DASHED INTERFERENCE. 


“ Excuse me, sir, but mind you don’t burn that there 
‘andsome moustache of yours.” 


A STUDY IN RED. 


opened the bag, and the curious 
bent forward to see. On the 
everything lay a big flat flask 


key, apack of 
schaum pipe, 
pound of to- 
that nobody 
*‘commer- 
: his 
‘*‘ Mad- 
am,” he 
said, ‘‘you 
are right. 
The bag is 
yours. Iowe youa 
thousand apolo—”. 
But the lady had 
fainted, and the 
‘“¢commercial” __re- 
locked _ his - 
bag with a i“? 
quiet smile. 
Early in the 
same after- 
noon a sign 
painter received a 
note, in a feminine 
hand, asking him to 
come to a certain 
house to mark a 
black Ieather bag in 
white letters a foot 
and a half 
deep. = 


First MATRON: “How your husband must suffer with the influenza, 
coughing and sneezing as he does.”’ 
SECOND MATRON: “ Yes, indeed ; but it does so amuse the baby.’’ 


THE SPARE ROOM. 

‘«In every house, Miss Powelson,” said young Mr. Hay- 
benshaw, with some agitation, ‘there is a spare room. It 
is kept there for the use of some honoured guest. In every 

heart, too” —and_ he 


laid his hand impul- 
sively on his own— 


‘there is a spare 
room 

‘“‘And we tind one, 
too, in so many 
heads!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Miss Powelson— 
Irene!” the young man 
exclaimed, choking 
down a large and ex- 
pansive lump of rising 
sighs, ‘‘in my _ heart 
there is a spare room 


“ Society Chit-Chat is edited by a woman, 
isn’t it?” 

“So I've heard.” 

“ Well, she can’t be making much money 
out of it, She says this week that alavish sacredly sct apart for 


display of diamonds is vulgar.” you 


“‘Only one, Mr. Haybenshaw?” she asked, dreamily. 

“«Do not mock me, Irene Powelson! It shall be a whole 
suite if you like. More than that! 
You shall have the entire premises 
- if you'll only say so, and if that 
isn’t big enough, we'll build big- 
ger.” 

‘¢ This spare room—this suite of 
rooms, Arthur,” said the maiden 
softly, ‘‘that you are speaking of 
—how—how are they furnished?” 

‘‘In first-class modern style, 
Irene,” replied the young man, 
with a business-like ring in his 
voice. ‘Uncle Bullion died last 
week.” 

“‘Say no more, Arthur,” whis- 
pered the lovely girl as she pil- 


OH, WHAT A DIFFERENCE IN THE MORNING ! 


3 


wa 


lowed her rich, blonde head on the young: man’s heart 
and listened to the wild thump! thump! that resounded 
through its spare chambers; ‘I'll take them!” 


BACK ‘TO SCHOOL. 
Said Caroline to Sophy, 
As their way to school they wended : 
‘Holidays I would much prefer 
That never, never ended.” 
Said Sophy; ‘‘I am glad to hear, 
My darling Caroline, 
That on this most important point 
Your views agree with mine.” 


WITHOUT REFERENCE TO KNIGHT. 

In spite of the cordial relations supposed to exist between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations, the Englishman comes in for his 
share of Yankee raillery. The Indianapolis Sun relates 
that a scion of the British aristocracy, visiting America. 
stepped up to a young man in 
the street, and tapping him on 
the shoulder, asked him for a 
light for his cigar, with this 
claborate explanation : 

‘*Pardon mec, my dear man, 
but could I trouble you fora match? = This is my first visit 
to New York, d’ye know, I am somebody of importance. 
Iam Sir Fran- cis Daffy, 
Knight of the Garter, Knight 
of the Bath, Knight of the 
Double Eagle, Knight of the 
GoldenFleece, Knight of the 
Iron Cross. D've mind tell- 
ing me your name, old chap?” 

With a deep and unmistakable broguc, the young man 
replied : 

‘““Me name is Michacl 
Murphy, night before last, 
night before that, last night, 
to-night, and every night— 
Michael Murphy.” 


—— 


‘THomson—Say, Jones, when are you going to send back 
that umbrella I lent you? 

Joxes—Found it was mine, so I kept it. 

THomsox—By Jove ! thought it was Pugsley’s, and have 
been dodging him for weeks. 


7s 


Way 


tyoughr of ber While a 


[low he 


yen 


Co Clarissa. 
Maybe, unasked 3’ll lift the veil 
That shrouds those laughing eyes. 
Chen, pray, what barrier will avail 
Co hold me from my prize ? 


Here we are again!” | 
little hearts that have Deg 


b ‘‘Goodness me! Why, I bought 
mgfeto a horse for a half- penny yesterdays 
of the ‘Oh, but not a thoroughbred horse.” 

d ‘““No. He wasa gingerbread.” 


#\ What a volume @f 
za of delight and the'claj 


«Houp-la! Here we are again !”—and~t 
clown in his baggy coloured trousers and suj 
comes rolling onto the stage, head over heels, and all the 
people shake with laughter. 

This is the traditional entrance, with itg® 
of the stage clown. He always begins hi 
this way. The circus clown is a very , 
He, too, often makes a comic entrancg 
in a good humour. One of the fur 


for their prodigal son?” 


d on your advice.” 
ist didn’t they kill the fatted calf?” 
our epicic geste "haa H didn’t. But I will tell you what they 
while ia: cahors tiny atdeaty ‘‘ fizzle” like damp powder. did do paralysed the prodigal son!” - 


When the ringmaster says to the clown, ‘‘Now, my fine 

ask you a riddle. Listen: Noah had __ tickles the publig 
am and Japhet. Who, then, was at the other's ing 
the clown answers, in his silly, childish = Crown: 
w? I’ve never heard of these people 


ion of the same idea which always 


a8 ‘anything for mine. What have they done 
has a joke ready to fit every occasion. gp cbaadeo gimieg oseny al 
g to the ringmaster, a circus horse ben you refuse to give me 
ter on the scene, the clown will at once F; 
the occasion in some such engaging way 


that horse, Mr. Ringmaster? aie mey hi) tad ef run ft Sow fool, 

that horse has?” Syd 

aides four, of course,” replies the ringmaster innocently. 
**Quite wrong, quite wrong. That horse has ten legs. 

Two forelegs make eight legs and two hind legs make the primitive th ° 

total ten. You are very dense, Mr. Ringmaster.” And so ties ¢s from one joke to the next, and 
Or, ‘‘That’s a beautiful horse, Mr. Ringmaster. Now, se a laugh, the merry fellow has 

how much would you think that horse is worth?” His class is going out of fashion, 


" “Five hundred poun ao ws is day. 


’ but it has had a glo 
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see Peewee 


ee | 


lost 


“By Jove!" said Dawson as 
he glanced over a copy of the 
Russian alphabet. ‘‘What a 
terrible thing it must be to be 
deaf and dumb in Russia. 
Think of having to make those 
letters with your fingers !” 


CAREFULLY CONSIDERED. 
««But what earthly use is it 

to discover the North Pole? 

I can’t see.” 

“Tt will save future expeditions.” 


THE SYMPTOMS. 
‘© Do you love me?” he had asked her, 
And the maiden blushed and sighed ; 
With an air of pensive wonder, 
‘“<T'm uncertain !” she replicd. 
“What is love? How may one know it? 
Tell me, that I may decide.” 


Then the ardent swain beside her, 
Confident and quite at case, 
Softly murmured, ‘Little maiden, 
Love is just a dread 
disease ! 
And it claims you for a 
victim, 
If your symptoms are like 
these. 


“If my footsteps, drawing nearer, 
Strike with rapture on your car ; 
If you feel that life without me 
Would be desolate and drear ; 
But, beside me, countless dangers 
You could face and never fear. 


“If you like to feel my fingers 

Lightly press your own—like this : 
If, refusing, yet you yearn for 

All the glory of a kiss ; 
If my absence or my presence 

Means your misery or bliss. 


«« Those, fair maiden, are the symptoms 
Of that scourge so vast and drear.” 
Then the maiden smiled 


demurely 
As she dropped her pretty WY 
head. 
‘Now, at last, I know for 
certain 
That I have it nof/” she Jictiivy Monee Ge epee; Witla Anmustuas 
said. MauD: He won't, dear. 
Je lessie Carr. baves ee i allmen. You must run after them first. 


i 


SETTLED OUT OF COURT. 
Dicx: Hello, old man! You're just the fellow I want 
to see. I’m in a deuce of a scrape. 
Jack: You don’t say so! What's the trouble? 
Dick: Well, of course, what I am to tell you must be 
considered strictly confidential. 
Jack: Certainly. 
Dick : Well, you remember several weeks ago when I first 
met Miss Foxyton—we were calling one evening? 
Jack: Yes. 
Dick: Well, she swears she'll sue me for breach of 
promise. 
Jack: By Jove! 
to do about it? 
Dick : That's just it. I knew you were better acquainted 
with the girl than I, and thought you could advise me in the 
matter. Now, what would you do if you were placed in 
my position ? 
Jack : Do the same as I did when she threat- 
ened to sue me on the same ground. 
Dick : Good heavens! Did she threaten you? 
Jack: Yes. 
Dick: Then she can’t be 
in earnest. 
Jack: But I think she is. 
Dicx : Well, how did you 
settle the matter with her? 
Jack: I told her calmly 
that a breach of promise suit 
was most undesirable for both 
of us. It would cause noto- 
riety and no end of comment, 
and if it could be scttled 
otherwise it was unquestion- 
ably the better thing to do. 
I informed her that I was not 
in a position to marry, but I 
would do all I could to pro- 
mulgate her cause in a quict 
way, and she agreed to it. 
Now, why don’t you try that scheme? It might work. 
Dick : I certainly shall. What did you du? 
Jack : I introduced a friend of mine to her. 
Dick: Good idea! You are certainly a 
man of inexhaustible resources. Oh, by the 
way, who did you introduce to her? 
Jack: You. 


That's too bad. What are you going 


RONDEL CONDEMNING SPRING. 
A plague on the Spring, 

That sets us a-wooing ! 
The joy it doth bring 

But proves our undoing. 
While Love hath his fling, 

All else we're eschewing ; 
A plague on the Spring, 

That sets us a-wooing ! 
When Summer takes wing, 

Cease billing and cooing ; 
With chill Winter's sting, 

Ah! then comes the rueing. 
A plague on the Spring, 

That sets us a-wooing ! 

C. Porter. 


HOW THE WORSTED WORSTED THE CAT. 


A STORY WITHOUT NORD S. 
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Pig cae wing Hullo! Here's a big one. 


Why, where's little Umijiji? 


Stars! What was that? 
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A Christmas Cinderella. 


On Christmas Eve, a messenger 
Came riding in the snow, 

He bade me come, and dance with him 
Under the mistletoe. 

My woollen gown was worse for wear, 
My crimson cloak was frayed ; 

Oh, who would lead a minuet 
With such a shabby maid? 


A moonbeam, like a finger, lay 
Athwart the oaken stair, 

Its glory seemed to point the way 
Towards the attic bare. 

There in a corner where the mice 
And spiders used to dwell, 

Was stored the faded finery 
Of a forgotten belle. 


I knelt upon the dusty floor 
Beneath the frosty eaves, 

And shook the silken garments free 
From heaps of fragrant leaves ; 

Sweet rose and dainty lavender 
She gathered in the gold 

Of summers that are hidden now, 
Like her, below the mould. 
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I dropped a curtsy to my own wi 


Reflection in the glass, 
I hardly knew it for myself, 
’Twas such a pretty lass. 
The rich brocade, that father Time 
Had passed so lightly o’er, 
Matched with the velvet coat of him 
Who waited at the door. 


If all the way he held me close 
use the night was chill ; 
And if he stole a kiss or two, 
Shall be my secret still ; 
But mingled with the windy chimes 
Across the frozen dells, 
We heard a silver prophecy 
Of early wedding-bells. 


Mirna IRVING. 


A HUMANE ARRANGEMENT. 
I like my cat to be quite fat ; 
Our tastes agree. 
Tied ie ee Oe vey ome 
As they me. ALICE BEARD. 
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I hardly knew it for myself, 
’Twas such a pretty lass. 


‘*Wuat,” enquired the psycho- 
logical student, ‘‘do you regard 
as the chief end of man?” 

‘¢ Well,” answered Mr. Blykins, 
‘*it depends on what you want the 
man for. If you want him to do 
brain work it’s his head, and if 
you want him to run errands it’s 
his feet.” 


THE DISAPPOINTED 
SHAVER. 
Razor’s sharp, 
Raises hope, 
Rays dispelled— 
Can’t raise soap ! 


Sous people seem to think that 
the world owes them a saloon 
passage in the voyage of life; 
especially those who could never 
earn by themselves the price of a 
steerage ticket. 


Tue assemblage drew up in Old Man Davidson’s clearing 
and distributed itself at various points of vantage. The 
prisoner yawned and sat himself on the stump of a black 
pine. All hands refreshed themselves with biscuits and 
cheese and a brand of whiskey which burned the throat 
like fluid lava. The humming-birds left the vines which 
sprawled over the posts of the 
piazza, because the loud clatter 
frightened them. 

By degrees the biscuits were 
done with, and tobacco in its 
forty different forms imbibed in 
their place. The meeting rustled 
and showed itself ripe for busi- 
ness. 

The man with the Marlin rifle 
slipped seven new cartridges into 
the magazine beneath the barrel, 
and drew back the low hammer 
with a suggestive click. Then he 
laid the weapon tenderly in the 
crook of his left arm, seated himself on the edge of 
the piazza, and lifted up his voice in speech : 

«Boys, if you're all through, we'll form ourselves into 
a court of inquiry over this matter. Jim, put away the 
whiskey.” 

Young Davidson walked across to a stump where a demi- 
john and a glass were standing amidst a small swamp of 
drainings, and carried them away somewhere within the 
house. 

It was a simple formality, but the audience felt its 
weight. Most, unconsciously, straightened themselves for 
the moment out of their lounge ; one man went so far as to 
comb his hair with his fingers; the prisoner borrowed a 
wedge of tobacco, stowed it between his molars, and gave 
an introductory squirt at a black butterfly. 

‘« Now,” continued the former speaker, ‘the thing we’ve 
got to do right now before proceeding further is to choose 
a judge for this court. I move for Old Man Davidson. 


He was raised ‘on the Tennessee side of the 
great Smokies, and most of our crowd here 
are North Carolina tar-heelers. But I don’t 
see that that matters. I guess he’s good 
enough for us. Who'll second?” 

‘<T will,” said a lean man who sat or the 
snake-fence. ‘* My bean goes for him all the 
way.” 

The prisoner nod- 
ded easily. ‘I 
reckon Old Man 
Davidson’s as white 
a man as any here,” 
he remarked. 

The other mem- 
bers of the court— 
the rest of the audience, that is—signified their approval by 
nods and words. They had most of them partaken in the 
chase, the flight, and the subsequent capture, and naturally 
they felt the title to a strong voice in the disposing of the 
prisoner. The trial was a distinctly parochial affair, and 
on its issue several things depended. All present were 
interested directly or indirectly in the distilling of whiskey, 
without deference to the Revenue Laws of the United 
States. For the maintenance of this industry it was 
necessary that the delinquent within their power should be 
made into an cxample and a warning for the benefit of the 
faint-hearted and the transgressor. 

Everyone there knew that the captive was forcordained 
to death; but now that blood heated by the chase had 
cooled, everyone was anxious that the trial should be con- 
ducted with duc formality. Judge Lynch, fanatical and 
cruel though he may be when dealing with the African er 


By C. J. Cutcuirre Hyne. 
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GREAT BRIDGES. 
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A CURE FOR 
ALL LIVER AILMENTS. 


Remarkable Cure of an Oxford lady, who suffered for nine years 
with INDIGESTION and BILIOUSNESS. 
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to mine, for I feel better in health to-day than I can ever remember 
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approach of winter in ar Northern climate is always acoompanied by an | Li Trouble, Bad Breath, i 
epee of cols chills; infinenss, Theumatiom, &e. Fo ray. ome eis met | Beting in the Head, Fulvoss alter Eating, Constipation, Tack of Ambition 
far to seek. The change of sexe from the warmth, of the late oummer to the Debility, Anwmia, Female Ailments, Pimples, and a hoe other ailments that 
icy chill of winter, is attended by a corresponding chease in the human syste 5 owe their origin to defective bile flow, assim'lation, and They will al-o 
hence the hundred and one ai’ments so common at thistime. To bo in a state to be of great se:vice in Nervous Loss of Shortness of Breath, 
throw off ovl!s, chills, &c.—w.th their more serious consequences when contracted Blotches on the Skin, Liver Chills, Scrofu'a, Insomnia, and | Sleep. They 
—the body s':ould be im the very pink of condition. Now after the debilitating | act in restoring females to health, and for © general arerient and toni 
heat of summer, this condition can very rarely be attained without some asdst- they are unequalled. Bile Beans are of or 
ance teing given to the organs. What is re is some natural stimulant | froe, if this piper ie mentioned. from BAN a 
which will not overtax the organs eo tha: whea use is discontinued they wil be | CO., 110 & LONDON WALL, PB » on Wit, 
weaker than they were before, but which will assist them to do the a iditional work and $/9 large box, containing three times small size; three large bozes 7/6, or 
required of tem, and at the came time strengthen and invicorate them. Burs | siz for 14/-. 
Buans for Birioverges fulfill all. these requirements. Their comp sition is 
per regina naan on he ema, rw and ana od IMPORTANT WARNING. 
terror and their power to 3 Shey bee shat pale, eee Bile Beans are sold in sealed boxes only and not 
curing the unpleacnt fecling of cold and bands; and ther the loose. Beware of fraudulent imitations 
sotien and iacrease the energy. which are being frequently offered. 
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A FREE SAMPLE. 


Oswestry District Conservative Club, The have so much 

ee fe February 26th, 1908, the y of Bile Beans, that | BILE BEANS 
To, the Bite ery pleased to inform you Bile Bsans has dono mo » lot pg gg yng oj Gaoeiien FREE 
of good. Ihave Gon ing about with rheumatism in my feet, almost your name and SAMPLE 
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{ovr Tenn Heclewn away fveus mts I am recommending them to COUPON. 
friends who have seen me before and since I have taken your 7ua BILE BEAN UFA RING — 

You can make what us» you like of this, f say good to you. CO., 119 & 120 London Pearson's 
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Shumber. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44.) 
his kin, can se’do n be accused of unfairness or ferocity when handling 
his fellow-whites. 

Old Man Davidson glanced down at the sling which carried his left 
arm, and shook an untidy grey head. “No, Steve—no, boys; I guess 
I'd better not hold the bank this round. Ye see it was the prisoner's 
gun that pumped lead into this a:m of mine, and I wouldn't like it to 
be said afterwards I'd a fn;er;in hanging a man just because he’d had 
the drop on me.” He turned to the prisoner with an explanatory wave 
of his sound hand. “Not that I’ve any down on ye for it, Macon 
County. I guess it was a fair fight right along.” ; 

“I guess so,” sa‘d the prisoner, with a friendly nod. “ You parted 
my ha’r. You shot with the best intentions, Old Man, but you shot 
high. Still, as you say, p’r'aps it’s best for you not to take the chair. 
It might be uncomfortable for you afterwards in some grocery, and 
you'd have to draw on strangers. People will talk.” 

“‘ That’s level-headed,” said the lean man on the snake-fence. And 
a hum of approval went all round the ring. 

“Say, Steve,” suggested Davidson, “why not hitch in yourself?” 

- The man who was nursing the Marlin nodded gravely. “If you put 
it that way, I don’t see why not. I’m nota tenderfoot. I’m a whiskey- 
miller, like the rest of you boys. In knocking about, I’ve chipped in 
at this yer sort of party before, and I’ve seen three men hanged out of 
a possible four. But don’t let me push myself forward, boys.” 

“Wade in, Steve,” said Macon County encouragingly. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said Steve angrily, “you've no vote here. 
Hold your tongue.”’. 

“It seems kind of hard, doesn’t it,” said Macon County humor- 
ously to the audience in general, “that I can't speak now. It don’t 
take much savvy to see that soon I'll for ever have to hold my peace, 
if Steve doesn’t want to lower his record.” 

Another hum went round the assembly, a mingled buzz of anger 
and surprise. The man could not have proved more strongly his 
reckless indifference to what was coming next. The least ridicule or 
contempt of his court is a misdemeanour which Judge Lynch always 
deals with fatall yx..- 

“See here, Macon County,” said Old Man Davidson, with curt 
emphasis. ‘‘ We trusted to your word, and so you’re not roped up or 
put to any other inconvenience. But if we have any more of this yer 
sass, you'll find yourself chawing the toe of my stirrup iron right 
away.” 

Macon County Jaughed and the trial proceeded. 

The accusing evidence was for the most part informal, as the 
prisoner’s crime was too notorious to brook of any contradiction. In 
fact, it consisted merely of a summary from the judge’s own lips. 
He waved a right hand to the mountain-side before them, green with 
unbroken trees to the hot, blue skyline above. 

He told how Macon County and another man had there run a 
blockade still, in a snugly-hidden clearing. He spoke of a raid by 
their common enemy the Revenue, hacxed by a brace of dare-devil 
sheriffs, and a cohort of Pinkerton mercenaries. It was all in the 
ordinary way of business; the salt of their yearly cycle. Macon 
County happened to be away, peddling the last brew of spirit. ' The 
other partner, Hamilton, was in residence, entertaining a couple of 
friends. .The inevitable fight went briskly through its appointed course. 
The raiders advanced pluckily to the storm, but the frame house made 
a fortress which they could not reduce; and they left their dead, and 
picked up the back. trail. 

Hamilton harassed the retreat with a nine-shot repeating twelve 
bore; received untouched the fire of the surviving sheriff, and thea, 
ranning in, fired buckshot into his heart at pistol range. It was a 
good fight, a fair fight, and the heavier side was beaten. Hamilton 
had sa well by the mountain community. 

The speaker’s words came appreciatively, but in a quiet, even voice. 

The crowd of ragged, armed men scattered about the clearing were 
respectfully silent. Reassurei, th: pair of bronze humming-birds had 
come back to hover over the red flowers of the trumpet vine. 

. Then cam: the recapitulation of the crime itself, and Steve's voice 
Tose into angry vehemence. ‘But what does this yer Macon County 
do on his return? Boys, he was guilty of the worst treachery ever 

_told of in thes: mountains. He came back to the clearin’; .and 
from what we know of Hamilton, we miy guess that he was welcomed 
with outstretched hands. Hamilton would mention how he had saved 
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the still and the rest of the rig—he wasn’t a fellow given to boastin’, 
you'll remember—and then he’d suggest that the sooner the pair of 
them pegged out a new claim, the more chance they’d have of con- 
tinuing business. 

“ But d’ye think Macon County’d bear a hand to set jhe rig on the 
waggon? Not he. He said he’d weakened on moon-lighting ; had 
got religion or something; and told Hamilton that as a murderer he 
ought to go and give himself up to the sheriff right away. Now, 
boys, you'll all bear me out, that to say such a thing to a gentleman 
of Hamilton’s opinions was tantamount to asking him to draw on you; 
and I guess Macon County wasn’t much disappointed when Hamilton 
did it. Macon County here is a fair tough, but Hamilton, when he got 
roused, was a holy terror; and I allow the way. they fought must 
have been a caution to wild cats.” 

“Id ’a given twenty-five dollars to seen it,” 
man on the snake-fence. 

“But this yer fight went on qucerly. Neither was knifed, nor 
gouged, nor lead-poisoncd; neither was much the worse ‘cept on 
losing scraps of fur and hide and so on; and Macon County finished 
out top-side almost as sound as you see him he: to-day. ‘ But,’ says 
you, ‘there’s nothing wrong in two gentleme:. havin’ a pleasant 
set-to of this kind over an argument, so where’s the harm done?’ 

“Wai a minute, boys. What dves this yer Macon County do 
next? Havin’ punched the sense cut of Hamilion by thumping his 
head with a rock, he next proceeds «1 rope him up, hands and heels, 
and taxe him to Ashville in his own waggon. And that’s where 
Block Hamilton is thus day, in Ashville Calaboose; and with the 
evidence they’ve got ax-.nst him, hv:’ll be electrocuted as sure as we 
can’t pay for law e!.ough to save his life. Of course, there must 
have been an almisaty pile of dollars handed across to Macon County 
over this job—— ” 

“Liar!” ‘tnundered the prisoner, his olive face flushing pink. 
“Fellers,” he continued, appealing to the audience with outstretched 
hands, “ you’ve known me for a white man all these years, and you'll 
not think so mean of me as that. You'll not believe that I gave up 
Block Hamilton for all the greenbacks betwixt here and ——” 

His remaining words were drowned. The audience had risen 
up as one man in noisy clamour to protest against the interruption. 
The judge on the piazza held Macon County’s breast covered with a 
steady rifle muzzle. 

“Gentlemen,” said Old Man Davidson, making his voice with 
difficulty heard above the uproar, “order in court. Order! I 
say. Order! By gum,” he went on to three or four ardent spirits who 
still persisted in having their say, “if any man of you doesn’t drop 
his voice to a coon’s whisper, I'll lay for him myself. Macon County, 
speak in your turn, and go slow on language, or you shan’t be heard 
at all.” 

The prisoner had regained his cool indifference. 
my protest, Old Man,” he remarked. 
in again.” 

“ We'll waive this ques:ion,” said the judge, “as I don’t see that it 
matters much, and I’m not here to create any ill-will. There’s counts 
enough without it. Macon County’s clearly convicted of the murder 
of Hamilton—he, of course, using another man’s fingers to do the 
actual trick—and, besides, he’s guilty of a much wickeder crime. He’s 
not stood by his pard; he’s done the rank opposite. And in 
rounding on Hamilton, he rounds on us. The lesson Hamilton taught 
’em with that repeating shot-gun is all chucked away; no sheriff's 
posse can. ever respect us after this. This is what I call Macon 
County's ‘biggest crime, and you'll all understand me, though I can’t 
give it a fancy lawyer’s name.” 

“Seems to me,” remarked Davidson thoughtfully, “ it foots up to a 
kinder high treason, Steve.” 

“Plum centre,” said the judge, with a nod of approval. ‘ Murder 
and high treason ; and if that does not entitle a man to a rope and a 
tree, blow me if I know what does.” 

The court hummed acquiescence, and Macon County borrowed 
another chew of tobacco. 

“But before we go any further,” continued the judge, “I'd like to 
ask. the prisoner what it was that made him hitch on to this job. Say, 
is it true that you got religion?” 

Macon County sneered in contempt. 


—— the lean 


“T've entered 
“T guess I shan’t want to chip 


“You bet not, Steve.” 
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“I’m giad of that. But out with it. What was the cause? Give 
it a name.” 

“You tire me. What does it matter? But if you do hanker after 
knowing why—oh, I took a sudden fancy for the laws of the United 
States, and thought it a pity they should be trod on. That's it, 
Steve: note that down. I ran in Block Hamilton because I'm a 
law-abiding citizen, and love the interests of Justice with a big J.” 

The’ sarcasm was so outrageous that the humour of it overdid all 
efforts to keep grave. A ripple of laughter ran round the audience. 

“Of course,” said the judge grimly, “if you don’t care to let on 
your real reason, Macon County, you may keep it t’other side of your 
teeth. ' You've had your chance of palaver, and now I guess you may 
as well swing without further waiting. Jim, bring out Poppa’s new 
well-rope.” al 

“IL 

“Hotp on.” 

The shout came down the rough 
horse-trail which led into the clear- 
ing, and the scattered group of men 
instinctively slid ‘hands on to their 
weapons. But next moment the ready 
fingers were drawn away, and some of 
the men smiled. - The new comer 
was a girl of twenty, unattended. She 
was mounted on a rough, long-tailed 
colt, with a sack by way of saddle, 
She came into the clearing at a 
canter, a goodly expanse of bare 
brown ankle showing beneath her 
skirts. She was bare-headed, ragged, 
unkempt. Like themselves, she was a 
tar-heeler of the mountains. 

“ Now, Liza,’’ said the judge, “ what 
do you want? I guess you'd better git. 
There'll be a man hanged here in less’n 
three minutes.” 

“It’s about him I comed,” said 
the girl, slipping to the ground and 
hitching the colt’s bridle to the down- 
hanging branch of a white oak. 

“You can't do no good for Macon 
County now,” remarked the lean man 
on the snake-fence. . 

“No, Liza,” said the prisoner. ra ae 
“you're only interrupting the cere. Frantey Loveuth. ‘ 
mony. I'd rather you didn’t preach — Die 


the funeral sermon, if it’s al] the same .- oe 


to you. Just quit, there’s a good girl, 
without talk. I guess it’s the last thing 
I'll have to ask you.” 

. The girl advanced stolidly to the 
middle of the open with set, white face. She kept her great black eyes 
riveted on the judge. 

“Steve, say now, was any evidence heard that ’ud kinder help 


“Then,” said the girl, “you've got to just let this hanging wait 
and listen to mine, right now. What's that over there? Poppa’s new 
well-rope? Then just you take it back into the house. I reckon it 
may not be wanted.” 

She swept.the assembly with her glance. 

“ Now, boys, you needn’t think I'm here to beg Macon County’s life 
because I'm fond of him. I’mnot. He never had no spare molasses to 
heave over me. We uster just meet ’most once a week, but he’d never 
nothing more to say than ‘ Howdy, Liza; clear out and don’t come 
pawin’ round me.’ No, Macon County kep’ all his likings for another 
woman, and that was Block Hamilton's wife. They was raised together 
in these mountains, and was sweethearts till she got her fancy for Block 
and married him in churck. 

“ Afterwards when Macon County came round to chip in at the 
moonlighting, there was nothing wrong between her and Macon. I'll 
take my oath to that. Why he liked her I can’t tell—a mean 


The judge lifted his Marlin rifle. The prisoner took a pace 
forward to receive his fire. 
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slip of a split-rail, with her mud-coloured face and her wispy hair. 1 
he did, and many’s the time he stood between her and Block’s fist.” 

“Oh, Liza,” the prisoner broke in; “Liza, ye fool, dry up. Wi: 
in thunder can’t you let that woman alone?” "4 

The girl went on without seeming to notice the interruption. “ \¢ 
know, boys, what kind of a brute Block Hamilton was; but y<- 
none of ye can half understand what a mess he made of that woman . 
life. Macon County knew, though, and was for ever trying to make hc: 
run with him. The fool, she’d never go. - At last, after all‘these year: 
she went—by herself. Macon follered and feurid her ; wanted to chi 
in and be her man; but she’d have none of him. ‘I'm a lawf:)! 
married wife, and I'll not shame myself,’ says she. ‘Then I'll mak.- 
ye a bouncing widow,’ says Macon County. 

“ At last she gets on her knees an! 
prays him, and prays till he’d promise: 
not to take Blcck’s life with his ow: 
fingers in any fashion. She made hin 
swear to this; she told me all abou 
it with her own silly, trembling lips ; 
and, like a fool, he swored. But he was 
a white man, was Macon County, ani 
he saw what was best for her, and he 
| did it, though he knew it would briny 
Lim mortal trouble. He knew that 
woman would never have an unweary 
hour so long as Block was above thc 
ground ; so he set about getting Block 
planted in the only way he coull 
without breaking his vow. Boys, | 
guess Macon County’s the whitest 
man in the Carolinas this minute.” 

She stopped; with her breast 
heaving, and.the colour coming ani 
going from her thin face in waves. 

“ Ts that all you. have to say, Liza?” 

“1 reckon.” - 

“Then, as this court has heard your 
evidence, you may as well go whilst we 
decide upon it. Yer Poppa'll take you.” 

The lean man from the snake-fence 
came up and hooked his fingers into 
the ‘girl’s arm,: leading her towards 
where the horse-trail cut into the trees. 

As she’ was passing the prisoner, he 
reached out and drew her to him. 

“You are a good little soul, Liza.” 
he began, but there she stopped his 
utterance by a shower of mad, wild 
kisses ; “a good little soul. And you've 
done all anyone could do. But I wish 

, - + you hadn’t come. So long.” 
Father and daughter went away down the muddy trail, and the 
elders of the court drew their heads together in earnest conversation. 

After awhile the men separated to their places again, and chewed 
stolidly. The judge delivered the reconsidered sentence. 

« Macon County,” said he, ‘ Liza has said a lot of things which weigh 
a deal in your favour. You are just as guilty of high treason against 
us whiskey-millers as ever ‘you were. But as regards Hamilton, you 
aren't near so black as you was painted before. We wanted to commute 
your sentence, and you may thank Old Man Davidson for suggesting 
how it could be done. You've got to be made an example of, d'ye 
see, or else the rest @f us would never know what it was to sleep safe. 
But you shan’t be hanged. You shall be shot, like a gentleman, and 
you can choose who you'd like to drop you.” 

The prisoner’s face brightened up. “ Now,” said he, “ that’s mighty 
kind of you, Steve.-: Mighty kind and thoughtful of you, Old Man, 
and boys all. As you give me the choice, I'll pay Steve the comp!i- 
ment of being the cleanest shot in this crowd. Steve, I'll trouble you. 

The judge lifted his Marlin rifle and cuddled the stock with his 
cheek. The prisoner ‘took a pace forward to receive his fire. 
Encouraged by the-silence, the bronze humming-birds whirred down 
again to sip sweets from the red flowers of the trampet vine. 
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Norah Malolly. 


Yotne Norah Malolly 

Had quite a fine dolly 

Made from a potato alone. 

Its green hair was spe 
ing, 

Its brown Nips were pout- 
ing, 

And two eyes it had of its 

own. 


A cap with a feather 

It had for fine weather, 

A bit of a shawl, snug 

A and neat; 

9 And Norah would mut- 
ter, 

“With salt and with 
butter, 

The darlint would be 
good to eat.” 


How an Afternoon 
was Wasted, 


“Let's play-at ‘touch,’” sug- 
gested Bess, 
But Marmaduke replied, 
ee kind of thing is far too 
I'd eather that we tried 
‘I spy '—there’s lots of fun in 


And I’ll be first to hide.” 


“Oh, will you? ’”’ Clarence said. ‘Of 
course ! 
I say, your ‘ cheek’s’ not small, 
Cricket’s the game !—I’ve got a bat, . 


And Tony’s got a ball.” 
But Doris said: “No, hop-scotch 
would : 
Be better, after all.” 
“Marbles, you mean,” cried Archi- 


“ Let’s swing instead,” said May ; 
And as the children did not cease 
To argue in this way, 
They hadn’t time that afternoon 
For any sort of play ! 
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Fun for Tabitha Ann. 


In the nursery one day, Mrs. Flunty skin 
found 2 
A little toy mousie which ran 
Upon wheels, and she said to herself: 
“T'll be bound 
This will please my sweet Tabitha 
Ann.” 


So she called to her kitten: 
this if you can. 
When mamma pulls it gently away.’ 
“ Oh, what fun!” with a purr answere:! 
Tabitha Ann, 
And they had such a grand game of 


play ! 
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Fretful Babies 


development. 


Scores upon scores of young mothers are distressed and perplexed at the reason of a 
child’s fretfulness. It is ever restlcss and wakeful. It seems only to be appeased when 
food is being given. The mother then thinks it is craving for food, and gives‘ it in 
abundance, yet the fretfulness does not abate, and the child remains flabby, pallid, ‘feeble, 
and puny, where it should be rosy, firm, and growing. The secret is here. It is craving 

’ for food, but food of the proper sort. A child wants food containing @ certain number - 
of life-sustaining things, and if any of those things is absent the child 
When proper food is -given the child is rarely restless, because it feels satisfied. 

_ Digestion is easy and natural, nutriment is rapidly absorbed, every part of the body 

a sacthed. ond heslihy develogment takes place. 
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Uncle Eli's Moonlight Ride. 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 


By Mrs. W. A. Letanp. 


HERE might have been people as good, certainly there were 
nonce better, than Uncle Eli, the deacon, and Aunt Nancy, his 
wife. At any rate, there were none better or more beloved in 
their part of the world, where good deeds had followed them 
from childhood, and charity’s abiding plane | had long been 

in their hearts. 

And yet, strange and contradictory as it may seem, as relates to 
Uncle Eli at least, he had developed, in the very evening of his life, such 
an alarming tendency to go astray in one direction—the use of strong 
language—that Aunt Nancy had felt constrained to report him to the 
elders, and he was out, even now, on probation. 

Ploughing with a mule and losing one’s equilibrium may go hand in 
hand, through every hour of the long summer day, down every furrow 
of the ficld, though it was hardly in accordance with the deacon’s high 
office to become so violent or openly to express desires which, if ful- 
filled, would have sent one mule’s spirit forthwith to certain overheated 
regions where probably mule’s spirits are not often seen. 

It had long been the custom in the village church to hold an annual 
expericnce-meeting, and wholesome and impressive these meetings were. 
The sins and sorrows of a year were wept over, pardon asked and 
granted for every wrong done each other, and promises made that were 
generally kept. 

It was here that the deacon had confessed and begged for time, and 
here, just twelve months later, that the same earnest people had gathered, 
waiting to receive him again, though his seat in the “amen” corner, 
where the penitents took up their places, was empty. 
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One after another had tremblingly risen, told all there was to te!’, 
and quietly sat down again, till the last one had spoken, and the stillness 
remained unbroken, save by an owl in the graveyard and a whip-poor- 
will in the thicket. 

“ My friends, I'm afraid he——” But the minister did not say what 
he feared, and only had time to drop into his seat again as a heavy step 
was heard, and the perturbed, belated deacon hurried to his place. 

“Thar ain’t no hope, mah frens, not a particle,” he murmured, 
holding on to the seat in front of him and a!most gasping for breath; 
“cf swearin’ ’ll send a body to its ruin, I’m a-goin’, and a-goin’ quick. 
I’ve beat that mule till I’m afraid mah spine’s ruint fur life, an’ I've swore 
at her till I reckon mah soul’s as good as gone. 

“ Hit looks like predesternashun, mah frens, an’ altho’ that ain't 
our belief egzackly, hit’s mine hencefo’th an’ furever mo’. Here I've 
gone one year an’ a day, three hundred an’ sixty-six days, without 
namin’ one leetle bit of a cuss word, not even when the colt 
chawed up the buggy cushions, an’ five gallons. of butter milk fell 
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in the well. An’ them is times, mah frens, when a body so situwated 
‘ud give mighty nigh his whole crop fur the privilege of sayin’ 
sump’n, ef it ain't no mo’ than ‘blame it.’ Yit I’ve helt on a 
year in the face of all them obstacles, to be overtook at last, an’ 
Nancy with her heart so set on mah holdin’ out to the end,” and 
the deacon’s voice trembled sus- 
piciously. 

“I was proud mahse’f, an’ flus- 
tered, but I wan’t that proud nor 
flustered nuther that I couldn’t tell 
the difference betwix’ a mule an’ a 
hoss. Hit was so intentioned, mah 
frens, an’ thar ain't no gittin’ around 
it; an’ hit’s a extry-ordinary occasion 
when a man that ain't a idh-ut an’ 
never took a drink in his life, finds 
hisself half-way to Meetin’ on a beast 
that he wouldn’t a rid if he’d knowed 
it fur fifty bales of cotton. 

“ An’I wouldn't a-knowed it then 
if she hadn’t a switched ’er tail in 
the moonlight. Ef hit ain’t Ole 
Beck I'm a-ridin’, I thought, tho’ I 
vas almost afraid to think, let alone 
to speak, fur a sensibler an’ a meaner mule never switched ’er tail 
day nor night. 

“Well, she trotted along a mile or so the prettiest you ever see, 
an’ I plum forgot how I was travellin’, hossback or muleback, with 
the night air blowin’ so soft an’ turnin’ mah thoughts to things 
above. Ef I’d a took it out in thinkin’ thar wouldn’t a been 
nothin’ to tell, but bime-bye what must I do but go humming a tune. 

* ¢ How firm,’ I started, loud an’ clear, when, thar now! I ended, 
for Ole Beck had heard me an’ stopped as still as the Rocky 


“I veasoned with 'er ter move.” 
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Mountains. ‘Beck—Rebecker Jinkins,’ I tole ’er, ‘ you ain't a-go’: 
to make me swear, for that is what you air drivin’ at, an’ furtherm: 
madam, you air goin’ to git me to Meetin’ in time.’ 

“Maybe I spoke too brazen to ‘er; anyhow, I’m plum outdon:: 
an’ she ain’t never winked. So I sat, an’ sat, an’ sat an’ if a ).. 
sinful creeter ever did fight ten, 
tashun, I fought agin it to-nig!: 
whilst up, up, right from mah slice: 
up, come a-creepin’: them same. 
same, same feelin’s I had the las: 
time I ploughed with that mule. 

“T reasoned with ‘er to move; | 
threw stones at ‘er, an’I mighty nic’, 
twisted ‘er tail off. But, brutheren. 
thar ain’t no hope, not a particle. 
With all the swallerin’, with all the 
chokin’ tell the water poured out oi 
mah eyes, it busted out at last, sich 
a plain, substanshul, o'e-time cussin’ 
as ‘Il last that mule till the judgment.” 
and the probationer sat down ex. 
hausted, while the committee retired 
to consult. © 

It was a delicate subject to handle, 
and was finally left to a vote of the church, where the candidate's long 
service and estimable character, his efforts to overcome his one weak. 
ness, and last, but not least, Ole Beck's disposition, overbalanced the 
odd, and he was reinstated. 

“Brutheren an’ sistren, one of you kin have ‘er an’ welcome,” 
said the deacon, between a laugh and a cry; “she’s standin’ in that 
road this minit, with ‘er head to’ads here, an’ ‘er tail to’ads home, an’ 
Fao a-goin’ to turn ’er aroun’ ef she stays right thar tell the trumpet 
blows.” 
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“I was recommended some time ago to try Vi-Cocua as 
being a splendid thing to recoup one’s strength and energy. 
I have not been actually laid up, but for some months I 
hayé-felt very weak and ‘languid, and also have gone very 
much thinner. By profession I am an Insurance Agent, and 


I naturally have a great deal of walking to do. Instead of 
this being a pleasure -to. me, as it once was, I found it a 
struggle to get through @ day’s work. Since I have been 
taking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa there has been a marked 


improvement in my health, and I have also my 

normal weight, and I get through my daily: work without 

feeling fatigued as I did before. I shall ‘always feel it my 

duty to recommend Vi-Cocoa whenever an opportunity is 

afforded me, and I write this testimonial _to’ you } paselicited, 
_ and you are at liberty to make use of it’ 
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T is a very old story. Nothing out of the 
ordinary. But even the commonest, most every- 
day things sometimes have an honest pathos 
and reality of their own, and so I tell sheir 
story exactly as it happened. If it borders on 

the tragic, nay, if it 2 tragic, don’t blame me, for after 
all the real, heart-breaking, killing tragedies are enacted 
right in our midst (as theirs was), and we every day 
carelessly brush by many a quiet white face, bereft now of 
its first stony despair, behind which—in the passionate 
heart that throbs and grieves—is the tragedy of a broken 
life. 

But to go on with the story, which, I ‘pear, is true 
and faithfully recorded. 

They met on board one of the best _— grey- 
hounds.” She, a young and lovely woman, with a world 
of expression in her sweet, dark face, and he, a brilliant 
young singer, fired with ambition, and devoted to his art. 

He, Cecil Scott, lived for music, not for women, yet 
he felt all the best and purest affection in him go out to 
this girl when first he met her on the wide Atlantic. She was 
alone, save for two curly-headed children; she was pale and 
sad; she was utterly unprotected. How natural that he should 
walk beside her on the deck, look after the youngsters a little, 
wrap her rugs around her, and, in the moonlight on a summer 
sea, -seftly confide to her his dear dreams of fame and 
ambition. She listened so sympathetically, and often her dark 
eyes would glow with kindlier feeling and appreciation, but 
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th: said little. Only a passing sigh, a half tender laugh, 
or a very, very faint pressure of his strong hand when they 
said. good-night. : 

The other passengers looked on and smiled, some 
in genuine pleasure, some in cynical disbelief ;: but all 
said: “ What an ideal couple ;” “ How interesting ;" or 
“« Just made for each other.” 

The voyage is nearly over. The last night on board. 
A breathless suspense in the very air; a strange, odd bustle 
and excitement. Even the sedate old gentleman, who 
never hurried or was flurried (not even when his beautifu! 
white wig blew off), seemed just a trifle upset,:stumbl- 
ing twice in getting into the saloon for dinner, and order- 
ing an extra bottle of champagne.- Farewell to the intimacy 
and bonhomie of the unscrupulous “Atlanti¢ | « Isand:. was 
in sight and Mrs. Grundy waiting at the pier if the august 
forms of expectant parents, brothers, sisters, husbands, 
lovers and friends. 

They were silent. The old gentleman stumbled by 
them after his champagne, and coughed discreetly. 

He looked at her, sighed, and said abruptly : : 

“You know I love you.” 

“How much?” came her whispered, uncertain reply. 

He trembled and drew closer. 

“ Better than my life, better than my Art,” and he felt he had then 
said it all. 

She smiled, a sweet, contented, but wistful smile. A quick sigh 


+ followed that smile, and a sorrowful stillness and pallor settled upon her. 
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At last came her words, softly and regretfully. 

“T am not yet free, and—I have had so much trouble. 
I have lived in the dark so long, so very long.” 

“Let me comfort you, and I will wait for you.” 

A little closer drawing together, a sudden swift look 
into eyes of answering love, and all was understood. 

They parted. The passengers were mystified and dis- 
appointed. No romance after all. Just a quiet hand-shake, 
a deep look into loving eyes, a few ordinary commonplaces, 
arid she went her way, and he his. 

Her children wondered why Mother held them so tight, 
and kissed their.soft faces so fervently, and his comrades 
marvelled greutly over his sudden gravity and abstemious 
purity of life. 

Months passed, nearly a year. They were both in 
Paris, but neither knew that the other was there. If she were 
sad, she sobbed her heart out, womanlike, over her children. 
If he were sad, he redoubled his efforts in Art. But both 
were faithful. 

‘She sang, she studied, she lived for her children. People 
said she was certain to succeed. But she smiled a little 
weary, heart-broken smile. She did not want success. She 

“only wanted Acme and Jove, woman’s glory. 


One night they met. She had just received a letter from 


her old, white-haired lawyer, telling her she was free. She 
looked around the small room, at her sleeping infants; 
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He was at peace too. He admired her above all other 
women, he loved her with all his soul, and he.was con- 
vinced they two were destined for each other. To be sure, 
his Art seemed less dear, and it required more effort to 
enter into it, but, he reasoned, it would all come back, and, 
anyhow, Art or no Art, he loved her. 

So they were married. They went to London for the 
ceremony. A rainy morning, an English fog. Because 
of-her dark past she wanted a quiet wedding, and only 
the old vicar, the gossipy verger and his wife, and tlhe wide- 
awake, nodding Easter lilies witnessed their union. '. But to 
the happy pair it was beautiful! The patter of ‘the rain 
seemed their wedding anthem, and the: little ‘fefoomy 
Kensington Church the very gate of Heavén: 

In the beginning we called it the “old “story,” 
nothing out of the ordinary. Alas! so itis: This ald 
world, year after year, wags on through the ‘same ‘orbit, 
and human lives whirl around.in it, some being crushed, 
others slipping through the rough places, - bug all dt, last 


- meeting at their starting-point, the gate of life'and death, the 


commencement and the end of the circle of living:*”: 4 
So with them. Their money decreased. Her %chikdren 
annoyed him; his selfishness embittered her. He twitted 
-her about the “other man” ; she, in defence, attacked him. 
There were tears, oaths, makings-up, and always love at 
the bottom of all, to make them cling together. But along 


with the love there was, far too often, the “little rift within the 
lute,” which by-and-bye makes the harmony of married life mute. 
ness, and then—Ae came. ’ Finally, one day they learned there had been a flaw in their 

He ‘loved her, she loved him. Why should they not . Marriage, a very tiny flaw, but the same white-haired old 
marty? Who could begrudge her this happiness she lawyer wrote a tender letter advising thes to re-marry, chiefly 
ctaved ¢ It was freedom to her; it was the first breath ot real.life. “for their own peace of mind. 
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raised. her arms high over her head, breathing a long sigh 
of exquisite relief, which culminated in a low sob of loneli- 
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It was a dull day, just after a dreary Christmas; they were very 
poor; he had been bemoaning his ruined career, and half regretting 
his marriage, which had limited and crippled him. He never meant all 
he said. He did not realise how the fretful words ate their bitter 
way into her very soul. While he thus spoke he loved her, and 
would not have undone any of the past connected with her. But she was 
tired. She had been working hard to make both ends meet; their 
new baby was cross and ill; she wanted to lie down in his arms and 
be comforted. His regrets hurt.her, and made her cold and im- 
patient. 

She recalled the old lawyer's letter, and told him he was free and 
could go. She never meant it, but he thought she did, not under- 
standing her humiliation and distraught nerves. Wounded in his turn, 
he went, and she heard the door bang behind him. 

Dull-eyed, heavy-hearted, ashamed of her. impatience, she 
mechanically went about her duties. 

Of course he would come back, she did not stop to doubt that. 
She made ready his coffee and eggs, prepared her loving apology, 
half-smiled as she pictured the delightful reconciliation. Then all at 
once she stood still and realised that he had been gone fours. A quick 
fear contracted her heart. What if he had meant what he said? What if 
he should not come back? How desolate the room seemed without 
him! How good she would be to him when. he retuned! Her 
thoughts went back to those first sweet days, and her tired face 
flushed and grew pretty again with the passionate throb of joy 
those memories gave her. 

But the long day passed. Night came, and she and her 
little ones were still alone. Then at last she realised it. Yes; 
he had gone, and would never return. A cold, numb, cheer- 
less feeling crept all through her. This would kill her. She 
should die, because her life had been all ; 
sorrow, and he had made her only. happiness. 
Ah! how could she have been so cold to 
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him! Womanlike, she never dreamed of blaming him, but all |i; 

thoughts were of self-reproach. The children climbed up into hc: 

arms. For the first time she had no answering caress for them. The: 

wept in childish wonderment. She roused herself, smiled at then, 

pitifully, caught up his old soiled shirt, sobbed over it, and fell uncon- 

scious with it in her arms. 
° ° 


Ah, no! she did not die. If she had, where would have been the 
tragedy? She lived. She passed through the agony and humiliation: 
she shouldered her cross and carried it uncomplainingly. Friends ha: 
pity; friends told her he was not worth thinking about. She on) 
smiled, and shivered as though someone had touched an open woun:! 
in her heart, and, at night, when the children slept, she moaned and 
called to him. 

Often she would go across one of the bridges, and a subtle voicc 
within would whisper : 

“End it-in the Seine,” but she would shudder and pass on with the 
crowd, thinking : “No, not that way. Not to be a reproach to him and 


my children.” 
° e ; ° ° ° ® 


So my little story ends. The world is wide; he is somewhere in it, 
and she is somewhere else. Once they vowed they could not live 
apart, now they do, but the soul of each is parched and dead 
within; the spring of life is quenched; living has become a 
burden where once, it meant exquisite joy. 

Tragedies are all around us; broken hearts so common 
that the tired old world hardly notices them until 
startled out-of its indifference, perhaps by a sudden 
desperate denth, a pitiful human form dragged out of a 
river, or the solemn tolling of a church 
bell. -The tragedy of life is in Jiving—the 
release is Death. 
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oDe-echam or not to 
Be-echam 
That isthe question-- 
And, by a Rll, to al 
"The headache headache and the thousand 
natural shocks 
That flesh 1s heir to, — ‘tis acon- 


-summation 


Devoutly to be wished ,and may 
Be aftained with 
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